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The  Story  of  a Vocation. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  year  and  winter  both  began  with 
the  1st  of  January.  The  children 
arose,  clamoring  for  their  New  Year’s  gifts, 
and  saw  with  delight  the  roofs  covered 
with  snow  and  the  feathery  white  flakes 
dancing  in  the  air,  seeming  like  a multi- 
tude of  little  white  moths  chasing  each 
other,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  and 
turning  somersaults  with  every  breath  of 
wind. 

This  beautiful  snow  which  silently  cov- 
ered the  earth  was  the  New  Year’s  gift 
of  the  good  God,  given  not  only  to  the 
children,  who  were  all  amused  and  rejoiced 
by  it,  but  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as 
it  would  protect  the  winter  grain  from  the 
rigor  of  the  frost,  and  to  all,  poor  and  rich 
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because  abundant  harvests  bring  prosperity 
to  all. 

Every  one  said,  therefore,  “What  season- 
able weather  ! ” But,  while  acknowledging 
this,  not  a few  of  the  needy  city  workmen 
and  artisans  thought  with  dismay  of  the 
want  and  suffering  the  enforced  cessation 
of  their  labors  would  bring  to  their  homes. 
Many  anxious  mothers  looked  with  mourn- 
ful eyes  on  the  thin  clothing  of  their  little 
ones  and  their  scant  provision  of  coal  and 
wood,  which  they  might  perhaps  have  no 
means  of  replenishing  when  used  up.  As 
for  those  who  had  made  no  provision  at 
all  for  a hard  winter — those  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  of  whom  the  number  is 
always  considerable  in  all  large  cities — to 
these  unfortunate  or  improvident  people 
instant  suffering  ensued ; for  them  indeed 
the  year  had  a bad  beginning. 

During  three  weeks  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  continued  unrelaxed.  The  weather 
was  brilliant ; a clear,  pufe  sky  and  a bright 
sun  made  it  so  in  spite  of  the  biting  frost. 
There  were  both  enjoyment  and  health  in 
it.  For  the  warmly-clad  ladies,  muffled  in 
their  rich  furs,  and  the  gentlemen  in  their 
thick  overcoats  and  gay  scarfs  wound  so 
closely  round  their  throats  and  faces  that 
only  their  eyes  were  visible — for  these  for- 
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tunate  ones,  who  crowded  the  fashionable 
drive  in  their  swift  sleighs  or  promenaded 
the  sidewalks,  the  “ cold  snap  ” brought 
only  pleasure  in  a new  form.  But  in  sunny 
corners  old  men  were  standing,  vainly  try- 
ing to  bring  a little  warmth  into  their 
frozen  hands  and  feet  by  clapping  and 
stamping  them  ; children,  hungry-looking 
and  ragged,  ran  beside  the  passers-by,  im- 
ploring a penny  to  buy  bread  ; and  when 
the  night  came,  poor  women,  emboldened 
by  the  obscurity,  quitted  their  wretched 
garrets  to  come  forth  and  entreat  the  pity 
of  the  rich  and  happy. 

It  is  only  just  to  recall  the  fact  that 
when  winter  comes,  bringing  in  its  train 
such  countless  miseries,  charity  becomes 
still  more  active.  Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing its  earnest  efforts,  many  are  the 
tears  which  flow  and  no  one  dries ; for 
there  are  sufferers  who  are  silent,  and  des- 
perate want  which  yet  shrinks  from  mak- 
ing itself  known. 

One  evening  of  this  bitter  January  Mr. 
Victor  Heliot  was  walking  alone  in  one 
of  the  less  frequented  streets  of  Metz.  He 
was  there  only  in  search  of  misery  to  which 
he  might  afford  some  succor.  He  was  a 
man  of  unfailing  goodness  of  heart,  and, 
had  it  been  in  his  power  to  choose  his  sta- 
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lion  in  the  world,  he  would  have  wished 
to  be  a brother  in  some  charitable  order, 
to  be  always  doing  good  to  the  needy, 
remaining  personally  unknown.  He  was 
not  a rich  man,  and  it  was  only  at  the  cost 
of  continual  self-denial  that  he  could  accom- 
plish what  he  modestly  thought  were  the 
very  few  charitable  works  he  did. 

Very  often  he  had  found  that  the  means 
he  had  obtained  for  such  a purpose  by 
severe  privation  ■ had  been,  after  all,  be- 
stowed on  unworthy  objects  ; it  was  not 
till  he  had  been  thus  duped  countless  times 
that  he  at  last  learned  to  be  more  circum- 
spect in  his  charities.  He  perceived  that, 
precisely  because  he  had  so  little  to  give,  he 
was  the  more  bound  to  be  cautious  that 
little  was  well  bestowed.  During  this  time 
of  intense  cold,  however,  he  had  relaxed 
a little  the  caution  he  had  become  used  to 
observe,  and,  fearing  to  refuse  any  in  real 
want,  he  had  given  to  all  who  asked  of 
him,  till  his  pocket  • was  quite  emptied  of 
the  small  coins  he  had  provided  on  com- 
mencing his  walk.  He  was  about  to  has- 
ten home,  when,  passing  the  railing  of  a 
barrack-yard,  he  saw  a small  boy  leaning 
against  it,  crying  bitterly. 

“ I have  nothing  left  to  give,”  he  said 
to  himself,  and  passed  on  ; but  a grieving 
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child  always  appealed  irresistibly  to  his 
kind  heart,  and  he  bethought  himself,  if 
he  had  nothing  to  give,  he  would  at  least 
try  to  comfort  the  little  unfortunate.  Turn- 
ing back,  he  addressed  the  boy : “ What 
are  you  doing  here,  little  fellow?” 

“Waiting  for  the  soup,”  was  the  answer. 

“ What  soup  ? ” 

“ That  which  the  soldiers  give  us.” 

It  was,  it  appeared,  the  habit  of  the 
soldiers  of  this  barrack  to  give  every  day 
a certain  portion  of  their  rations  of  soup 
to  the  poor  who  came  for  it,  either  having 
a more  abundant  supply  than  they  needed, 
or  retrenching  a little  each  in  order  to  spare 
same  for  the  indigent. 

“Are  you  so  terribly  hungry  you  cannot 
wait  a little  while?”  asked  Mr.  Heliot. 

“ Oh  ! no.  I had  some  soup  this  morn- 
ing.” 

“If  you  are  not  hungry,  what  are  you 
crying  for?” 

“ Because  I am  so  cold.” 

A glance  at  the  shabby  dress  of  the  lad 
did  not  permit  a doubt  that  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  cry  from  cold.  The  wretched  little 
being  had  no  covering  on  his  head  but  his 
own  tousled  hair ; a jacket  he  had  out- 
grown, and  minus  buttons  to  fasten  it,  al- 
lowed the  remains  of  a tattered  shirt  to  be 
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seen  ; his  nether  garments,  hanging  in  torn 
strips  from  the  knees  down,  left  the  naked 
limbs,  blue  with  cold,  fully  exposed,  and 
his  cracked,  frost-bitten  feet  were  thrust 
into  a pair  of  shoes  so  dilapidated  and  so 
much  too  large  that  the  child  had  much  ado 
not  to  let  them  drop  off  at  every  step  he 
took.  The  addition  of  a very  dirty  face 
and  hands  to  his  still  filthier  clothing  gave 
to  this  forlorn  object  altogether  a decidedly 
unprepossessing  appearance. 

“Did  your  mother  send  you  here?”  en- 
quired Mr.  Heliot. 

“ Haven’t  got  any.  She  died  when  I. was 
quite  a young  one,”  was  the  response. 

“ I can’t  doubt  that,”  said  Mr.  Heliot  to 
himself,  surveying  the  poor  boy  sadly  ; then 
aloud  : “ And  your  father— where  is  he  ? ” 

“ He  is  still  alive,  sir.” 

“ Why  does  he  let  you  stand  here  freez- 
ing, waiting  till  it  is  time  to  get  the  soup^ 
instead  of  keeping  you  sheltered  from  this 
bitter  cold?” 

“ Keep  me  out  of  the  cold,  indeed  ! It 
is  he  who  drives  us  into  it — my  brother 
and  me ; and  even  if  he  did  not  chase  us 
away  from  him,  we  would  run  away  our- 
selves, he  beats  us  so  cruelly.” 

“ He  whips  you  because  you  deserve  it, 
no  doubt.” 
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“ He  beats  us  when  he  comes  home  drunk, 
and  that  is  just  every  time  he  does  come 
home.  When  he  put  us  out  of  doors,  he 
said  he  would  kill  us  if  we  came  back  to 
him:” 

“You  are  lying,”  said  Mr.  Heliot;  “I 
don’t  believe  such  a father  lives.” 

“ Oh  ! but  I am  not,  sir.  I am  no  liar. 
You  can  ask  Jean  Renaud.” 

“ Who  may  he  be?” 

“ He  is  somebody  who  knows  our  father 
and  has  taken  us  in,  that  father  mayn’t 
kill  us.” 

“ Where  does  he  live  ? ” 

“ In  St.  George  Street.  He  is  a shoe- 
maker.” 

“ I will  go  and  see  if  you  have  told  the 
truth.  Come  along.” 

The  child  turned  to  go  instantly,  and 
that  was  evidence  of  his  truth.  He  forgot 
even  that  by  going  away  now  he  risked  los- 
ing his  soup  and  would  go  supperless  to 
bed.  As  they  went  along,  Mr.  Heliot 
learnt  that  Jean  Renaud  had  six  children 
of  his  own,  and  had  trouble  to  find  bread 
for  their  six  hungry  stomachs,  and  that,  in 
taking  in  the  two  ill-used  children  of  his 
drunken  friend,  he  had  done  all  he  could 
for  them.  He  therefore  sent  them  to  the 
barracks  to  find  food  for  themselves  every 
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day,  and  glad  enough  they  were  when  they 
did  not  have  to  return  still  fasting.  “ But,” 
added  the  boy,  “ this  don’t  often  happen. 
The  soldiers  are  ready  enough  to  give  us 
soup  and  bread.” 

“ How  old  are  you,  and  what  is  your 
name  ? ” asked  Mr.  Heliot. 

“ I am  nine  years  old,  and  my  name  is 
Frangois  Matthieu.” 

“What  do  you  do  all  day  long?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  to  school  ? There 
are  free  schools  in  this  quarter.  You  would 
be  far  better  off  there.  You  would  be  out 
of  the  cold,  and  learning  to  read.” 

“ I learned  to  read  long  ago,  and  to  write 
too.  I like  to  go  to  school  very  well.  But 
they  won’t  let  me  come  now,  because  I 
have  no  decent  clothes  ; these  on  me  are 
all  I have.  But  see — here  we  are,”  added 
the  little  boy,  stopping  before  a shabby  old 
house.  Jean  Renaud  dwelt  in  the  third 
story. 

A long  entry,  grimy  and  ill-smelling, 
ended  in  a flight  of  steep  stairs,  of  which 
the  crazy  boards  creaked  under  the  feet. 
Up  this  Frangois  led  the  way,  and,  without 
the  ceremony  of  knocking,  opened  Jean 
Renaud’s  door. 

“Is  it  you  Frangois?”  said  the  shoe- 
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maker  as  be  entered.  “You  are  back  early 
to-day.” 

“Yes,  because  I have  brought  this  gen- 
tleman, who  wants  to  speak  to  you,”  re- 
plied the  boy,  ushering  in  Mr.  Heliot,  and 
then  running  eagerly  to  the  stove,  in  which 
was  a good  fire  of  coal. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Heliot,  “I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,  to  make  sure  the  tale  told 
me  by  this  boy  is  true.  He  declares  he  is 
motherless ; that  his  father  drove  him  and 
his  brother  into  the  street  ; and  that,  if 
the  two  little  unfortunates  had  not  found 
an  asylum  with  you,  they  would  have 
either  perished  with  cold,  or  been  beaten 
to  death,  if  they  returned,  by  their  brutal 
father.” 

“Well,  sir,”  replied  Jean  Rcnaud,  “the 
boy’s  story  is  pretty  nigh  the  truth.  Mat- 
thieu  would  be  as  steady  a workman  and 
as  good  a father,  I suppose,  as  his  neigh- 
bors, if  he  had  not  taken  to  drinking ; but 
he  has  become  a confirmed  drunkard,  and 
when  he  is  drunk  he  is  quite  reckless.  He 
strikes  out  left  and  right  without  looking, 
and  these  children  have  had  plenty  of 
blows  and  few  mouthfuls  of  bread.  The 
other  day  he  got  to  his  room  so  savage  and 
furious  that  the  two  children  had  to  run 
for  their  lives  ; they  came  here,  and  have 
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stayed  since,  because  I have  not  the  heart 
to  put  them  out  again.” 

“You  have  been  truly  kind,  Mr.  Renaud  ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  to  your  credit  since, 
as  I have  learned,  you  have  a large  family 
of  your  own.” 

“ I would  not  mention  that,  sir  ; and  yet, 
with  six  children  and  no  wife  to  see  to 
things,  my  situation  is  not  one  many  per- 
sons would  like  to  have.’’ 

“Is  it  long  since  your  wife  died?” 

“ Six  years ; my  last  child  is  not  yet 
seven.  I have  had  hard  times,  you  may 
be  sure — have  had  to  work  early  and  late; 
but  what  can  one  earn  mending  eld  shoes, 
after  all  ? I need  help  as  much  as  any- 
body.” 

Jean  Renaud  had  a shrewd  eye.  He  read 
the  kind  heart  in  Mr.  Heliot’s  face,  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  assume  an 
austere  look,  and  was  resolved  to  have  a 
share,  if  he  could  get  it,  in  any  advantage 
this  visit  to  his  domicile  might  bring;  he 
was  not,  perhaps,  even  incapable  of  trying 
to  turn  to  his  own  profit  the  interest  the 
little  Franqois  had  inspired. 

“ I fully  believe  you,”  responded  Mr.  He- 
liot,  quite  apprehending  Renaud’s  drift ; “ and 
if  I can  serve  you  by  recommending  you 
to  some  of  my  friends,  I will  do  it  willingly. 
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But  I must  make  it  my  first  business  to 
care  for  this  child  and  his  brother.” 

“Oh!  to  be  sure;  certainly,  sir,  you  will 
do  well  to  look  after  them  at  once,”  said 
the  disappointed  Renaud  tartly,  “ because, 
for  my  part,  I have  done  as  much  as  I feel 
called  on  to  do  for  them.  I would  have 
got  rid  of  them  yesterday,  but  I met  their 
father  in  the  street  and  spoke  of  sending 
them  back  to  him,  whereupon  he  coolly 
said  : * Send  them,  if  you  choose,  and  I’ll  find 
a way  to  get  clear  of  them  for  good  and 
all  ’ ; and,  faith,  I did  not  dare  to,  for  he 
looked  quite  like  doing  as  he  said.  But, 
after  all,  I have  brats  enough  of  my  own 
without  bothering  myself  for  other  peo- 
ple’s.” 

“ I should  suppose  they  must  be  in  your 
way  indeed.  You  cannot  have  much  room 
to  spare.” 

“ I have  only  this  one  we  are  in,  and  a 
bit  of  a side  room — only  a large  closet,  in 
fact — which  I let  those  children  sleep  in. 
I and  my  children  sleep  in  this  room, 
spreading  what  we  have  of  mattresses  and 
bedding  on  the  floor  for  part ; the  rest  sleep 
with  me  on  that  bedstead.” 

“ Where  is  the  place  you  put  the  Mat- 
thieu  children?” 

“ There  is  the  door  of  it ; but  you  had 
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just  as  well  not  open  it.  You  may  guess, 
surely,  I could  not  give  them  a feather 
bed  ; if  I had  one,  we  would  look  out  for 
our  own  comfort,  of  which  there  is  little 
enough.  Charity  begins  at  home.” 

Mr.  Heliot  had  advanced  to  the  door 
Renaud  pointed  out  as  he  began  to  speak, 
and  opened  it.  He  started  back,  involun- 
tarily repelled  by  a most  repugnant  odor 
which  made  him  sick  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes  ; it  was  hardly 
possible  to  breathe  the  fetid  air  in  the 
freezing  little  dark  hole  the  opened  door  dis- 
closed. Summoning  up  resolution,  he  took 
a candle  from  the  table  and  advanced  anew. 

It  was  merely  a recess  under  a stairway 
going  up  to  an  attic  ; on  the  floor  was  a 
filthy  old  sack  of  straw  doubled  in  two ; 
through  the  numerous  rents  escaped  por- 
tions of  the  straw  which  hardly  sufficed 
to  give  it  the  name  of  a bed.  It  was  abso- 
lutely noisome  with  dirt,  and  the  effluvia 
from  it  was  pestilential.  Of  sheets,  blan- 
kets, coverings  of  any  sort,  there  was  not 
a sign,  nor  the  barest  semblance  of  a pil- 
low ; and  it  was  between  the  halves  of  this 
wretched  old  sack  the  little  boys  had  to 
creep,  with  their  clothes  on,  these  cruel 
nights,  when  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  it 
split  the  very  stones. 
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Mr.  Heliot  had  often  pictured  to  himself 
the  miseries  the  very  poor  must  have  to 
bear,  but  the  saddest  of  his  imaginings  had 
never  approached  the  terrible  reality  before 
him.  He  had  fancied  the  destitution  of  all 
comfort,  but  not  this  revolting  and  hideous 
filth ; and  no  words  could  give  expression 
to  the  profound  pity  he  felt.  With  it  min- 
gled fierce  indignation  against  the  degraded 
father  of  these  miserable  children  ; against 
Jean  Renaud,  who  had  accorded  to  them 
only  this  cruel  and  sordid  hospitality  ; against 
himself ; against  the  whole  world  ! 

“ In  the  village  where  I was  born,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “ horses  and  oxen  sleep  bed- 
ded in  clean  straw,  and  plenty  of  it  ; the 
very  pigs  of  the  poorest  peasants  are  bet- 
ter cared  for  than  these  two  innocent  human 
creatures  of  God  ! ” 

He’  dared  not  utter  his  thoughts,  how- 
ever, for  fear  of  provoking  the  shoemaker 
to  turn  the  little  Matthieus  into  the  street. 
“You  must  fling  that  sack  of  rotten  straw 
into  the  street  or  burn  it,  and  have  the 
closet  cleaned,”  he  said  to  Renaud.  ‘ Let 
this  be  done  to-morrow.  Here  is  money 
to  pay  the  expenses.”  And  he  handed 
the  man  a piece  of  silver. 

“ It  shall  be  done,  sir,”  said  Renaud,  well 
pleased  with  the  coin. 
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“ You  come  with  me,”  continued  Mr. 
Heliot,  turning  to  Francois.  “ I must  get 
you  some  clothes  at  once  and  make  you 
fit  to  go  to  school;  to-morrow  I’ll  see  to 
your  brother,  as  he  is  not  here  now.” 

“ I did  not  get  my  soup,”  observed  Fran- 
cois to  Jean  Renaud,  wishing,  doubtless, 
to  give  Mi.  Heliot  a hint  he  needed  food 
as  well  as  clothes. 

“Very  well,”  responded  Jean,  whose  heart 
the  silver  piece  had  softened,  “ I was  just 
going  to  get  supper,  and  for  to-day  you 
shall  have  some  of  it,  seeing  you  are  in 
luck  for  once.” 

The  eyes  of  the  boy  glistened  with  eager- 
ness and  fixed  themselves  on  a large  cov- 
ered pot  on  the  stove  which  gave  forth  a 
savory  odor.  Mr.  Heliot’s  eyes  followed 
his  somewhat  curiously,  and,  observing  this, 
Renaud  said : “You  see,  sir,  in  winter,  when 
I have  not  much  work  and  my  trade  of 
shoemaker  won’t  feed  all  the  mouths  I have 
to  fill,  I take  up  another  trade  also  and 
turn  pig  butcher.  It  is  not  a pleasant  trade, 
but  one  must  do  what  one  can  ; it  brings 
me  a trifle  more  money,  and  I have  the 
ears  and  the  tails  of  all  the  hogs  I kill 
into  the  bargain,  which  are  not  bad  eating, 
I assure  you.” 

“ It  is  not  a disreputable  trade  at  all,” 
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said  Mr.  Heliot;  “and  you  act  sensibly 
by  taking  any  honest  work  you  can  get 
to  do  in  dull  times,  since,  if  you  did  not, 
your  children  would  go  cold  and  hungry. 
Well,  you  say  Frangois  shall  share  your 
supper  to-night,  so  I need  not  be  uneasy 
about  that.  I will  send  the  boy  back  when 
I have  got  some  clothes  for  him,  and  will 
be  here  again  in  the  morning.” 

Half  an  hour  after  little  Frangois  issued 
from  the  door  of  a second-hand  clothes- 
shop,  proudly  resplendent  in  his  outfit ; he 
had  a pair  of  thick,  warm  pantaloons,  a 
jacket  which  was  an  astonishing  fit  to  him, 
a striped  shirt  with  a tie  under  the  collar, 
woollen  stockings,  and  shoes  that  would 
stay  on  his  feet,  seeing  they  fitted  them. 
All  this  had  cost  Mr.  Heliot  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  by  strict  self-denial,  but 
the  joy  of  the  little  boy  hardly  equalled 
his  own. 

“ Ah  ! ” said  he  to  himself,  as  he  hurried 
home  through  the  bitter  night,  “ if  the  rich 
only  thought  of  all  the  good  they  could  do, 
one  would  only  need  to  be  rich  to  be  happy 
al  ways ! ” 

However,  the  good  man  did  not  sleep  well 
that  night ; he  thought  of  the  two  little 
boys  shivering  between  their  filthy  and 
tattered  doubled  sack  of  straw,  and  turned 
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restlessly  in  his  own  ^ clean,  warm  bed  and 
wished  for  morning.  It  came  at  last,  and 
bright  and  early  he  was  on  his  way  to 
one  of  his  friends  whose  dwelling  was  not 
far  from  Jean  Renaud’s.  He  there  re- 
counted the  story  of  the  two  little  waifs, 
and  besought  this  friend — a man  of  better 
position  and  fortune  than  his  own,  and 
better  able  to  help  them — to  interest  him- 
self. in  the  case. 

“ I will  do  all  I can,”  answered  his  friend, 
“but  there  are  so  many  unfortunates  for 
me  to  help  this  year  I am  not  able  to 
do  what  I wrould.” 

As  he  kept  a horse,  he  offered  at  once  an 
abundant  supply  of  straw  to  provide  a new 
bed  for  the  little  boys,  and  sacking  to  put 
it  in,  which  was  instantly  conveyed  to 
Renaud’s  dwelling.  Another  friend  of  Mr. 
Heliot’s  gave  two  warm  comforts  and  a 
pair  of  sheets ; still  others  gave  old  clothes, 
and  some  money.  If  there  are  hard  hearts 
in  this  world,  there  are  also  plenty  of 
compassionate  ones,  which  need  only  be 
appealed  to  by  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  seek  them  out.  Let  only  mis- 
ery, when  it  is  real,  be  made  known,  and 
there  are  few  indeed  who  do  not  wish  to 
give  some  little  help  at  least,  if  all  do  not 
give  to  the  extent  of  their  means 
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These  destitute  children  had,  besides,  an 
excellent  advocate  Tn  Mr.  Heliot.  The 
trembling  voice  in  which  he  described  Vhat 
he  had  seen,  and  his  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
appealed  as  much  as  his  words  to  those  to 
whom  he  spoke.  Every  one  gave.  Even 
one  lady  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  an  utter  miser — a lady  who  would 
spend  an  hour  searching  her  garden  for  two 
radishes  rather  than  buy  them — happening 
to  call  at  his  house  the  morrow  after  he 
had  seen  Frangois,  astonished  him  by  vo- 
luntarily offering  a round  silver  coin,  albeit 
of  the  very  smallest  denomination.  No  one, 
however,  took  such  interest  in  the  case  as 
Miss  Henrietta  Senars — the  niece  of  a near 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Heliot. 

Henrietta  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
had  been  an  orphan  from  her  infancy.  But 
she  had  been  adopted  by  a fond  old  uncle, 
and,  if  she  perceived  the  want  of  parents, 
it  was  only  when,  growing  towards  woman- 
hood, she  began  to  feel  how  sweet  it  would 
be  to  have  a mother’s  care,  her  counsels 
and  caresses.  Mr.  Senars  had  been  all  a 
father  could  have  been  to  her;  but  he  was 
a widower,  and  Henrietta  had  never  known 
the  tender,  loving  watchfulness  of  a mother. 
Thou'gh  deprived  of  the  care,  usually  so 
essential  and  always  so  sweet,  of  an  affec- 
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tionate  and  pious  mother,  the  young  girl 
had  grown  up  a model  of  goodness,  amia- 
bility, and  modesty ; she  was  not  only  the 
darling  of  her  old  uncle,  but  also  the  favor- 
ite of  all  to  whom  she  was  known.  As  to 
Mr.  Heliot,  who  had  known  her  from  a 
baby,  he  looked  on  her  as  a daughter,  and 
entire  sympathy  and  confidence  existed  be- 
tween them.  Mrs.  Hdliot  was  Henrietta’s 
most  intimate  friend.  Though  she  was 
nearly  as  old  again  as  the  young  girl,  she 
was  so  truly  excellent,  and  Henrietta  so  full 
of  good  sense,  that  this  disparity  of  age  made 
no  difference  in  their  friendship.  We  have 
not  yet  spoken  of  Mrs.  Heliot,  because 
she  happened  to  be  absent  from  her  home 
for  a few  days  at  the  precise  juncture  that 
Providence  led  her  husband  to  find  poor 
little  Francois  crying  with  the  cold  by  the 
barrack  gate.  He  was  impatient  for  her 
return,  because  he  knew  #she  would*  furnish 
much  help  that  only  a woman  could  give 
in  improving  the  condition  of  the  little 
Matthieus ; but,  since  he  could  not  hurry 
her  home,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
Henrietta. 

A close  intimacy  of  half  a lifetime  exist- 
ed between  Mr.  Senars  and  Mr.  Heliot;  they 
had  been  used  to  see  each  other  daily,  for 
they  lived  so  close  that  the  gardens  belong- 
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ing  to  their  dwellings  were  only  separated 
by  a low  wall.  Both  were  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur gardeners  and  passed  most  of  their  leisure 
among  their  flower-beds,  and  continual  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  between  them  over 
the  wall  as  to  their  hopes  and  successes  for 
their  flowers  and  fruits  ; condolements  over 
disasters  caused  by  unpropitious  weather, 
storms,  or  the  ravages  of  insects  ; and  the 
means  to  destroy  the  latter  enemy. 

They  knew,  however,  that  the  best  way 
for  such  close  neighbors  to  keep  on  per- 
fectly good  terms  was  not  to  be  too  in- 
trusive nor  exacting  in  every-day  matters  ; 
therefore,  when  some  unusual  emergency 
arose,  each  was  sure  he  might  unhesitat- 
ingly ask  his  neighbor’s  help.  They  did  not 
act  on  the  old  saw,  “ What  is  the  use  of 
having  neighbors,  except  to  borrow  from  ? ” 
on  all  occasions,  in  season  and  out  of  sea* 
son,  and  consequently  were  all  the  better 
prepared  to  act  when  needful  in  the  true 
spirit  of  neighborly  kindness  inculcated  by 
the  precept  of  the  apostle : “ From  him 
who  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou 
away.” 

On  returning  home  after  his  interview 
with  Jean  Renaud,  Mr.  Heliot  had  hunted 
up  some  old  clothes  of  his  own,  and  ma- 
terials for  undergarments  from  his  wife’s 
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stores,  and,  making  up  a bundle,  he  went  to 
knock  at  his  neighbor’s  door. 

“ My  dear  Henrietta,”  he  said,  depositing 
his  burden  at  the  feet  of  the  young  lady, 
“ I have  great  need  of  the  help  of  your 
clever  little  fingers.  I feel  sure  you  will 
lay  aside  that  pretty  embroidery,  and  set 
them  busily  to  work  on  what  I bring  you 
to  do,  when  you  hear  how  pressing  the 
need  is.” 

“What  is  it,  Mr.  Heliot?”  she  asked 
cheerfully  ; “ but,  ah  ! I guess,”  as  she  undid 
the  parcel  : “ it  is  some  work  for  the  poor 
you  have  brought  me.” 

“Yes,  Henrietta,  I want  shirts  and 
drawers,  trousers,  jackets,  and  aprons,  for 
two  small  sufferers,  whose  case  is  so  pitiful 
that  I promise  you  you  never  had  so  beau- 
tiful an  opportunity  to  show  how  kind  you 
can  be.” 

“Two  little  orphans,  I suppose.” 

“Yes  and  no,”  replied  Mr.  Heliot ; “ they 
have  a father,  but  it  would  be  better  if 
they  had  none.” 

And  as  she  looked  up  curiously,  he  told 
her  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Jean  Re- 
naud’s. 

“ I shall  go  there  with  you  to-morrow,” 
she  promptly  announced  as  he  finished  his 
recital — “ that  is,  with  uncle’s  leave  ; and 
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you  will  give  it,  I know,  uncle.  I wish  to 
see  the  poor  little  boys;  indeed,  I will  have 
to  see  them  to  know  what  size  to  make 
these  clothes  for  them.” 

“ You  must  wait  till  Louisa  comes  home,” 
interposed  Mr.  Heliot.  “ I could  not  bear 
to  take  you  there  yet  ; the  sight  of  the 
hole  where  they  sleep  is  too  sickening  for 

1 y 

you. 

“ Oh  ! you  need  not  be  afraid  ; I am  not 
so  over-nice  and  squeamish  as  you  make 
me  out.  I will,  of  course,  go  there  with 
Mrs.  Heliot ; but  if  I wait  till  she  comes 
back,  I cannot  set  to  work  on  these  things. 
I am  not  tailoress  enough,  to  be  able  to 
fit  my  work  without  seeing  my  customers.” 

“ She  is  bent  on  having  her  own  way,  and 
you  will  have  to  give  it  to  her,  Heliot,” 
said  Mr.  Senars,  laughing.  “ A wilful  woman 
— you  know,  or  she  will  give  you  no  quiet.” 

“ Well,  if  I must  I must,  I suppose,” 
said  Mr.  Heliot ; “ but  not  in  the  morning. 
I will  come  for  her  about  four  o’clock.” 

“ Well,  I will  be  content  with  that,  if  I 
can’t  have  my  wray  entirely,”  said  the 
young  girl ; “ and  I’ll  take  care  not  to  be 
idle  in  the  meantime.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HILE  Mr.  Heliot  was  gone  to  Jean 


V V Renaud’s  to  see  that  the  odious  mass 
of  rotten  straw  in  which  the  poor  children 
had  burrowed  was  removed  and  the  little 
den  cleaned  out,  Henrietta  had  risen  also 
betimes  and  gayly  acquitted  herself  of  her 
household  duties;  for  she  was  her  uncle’s 
housekeeper.  She  sang  while  she  went 
hither  and  thither  about  her  various  tasks, 
but  every  now  and  then  she  would  break  off 
in  the  midst  of  a verse  to  think  of  the  two 
little  boys  of  whom  she  had  resolved  to 
constitute  herself  the  protectress. 

When  she  said  her  prayers  the  night  be- 
fore, and  again  this  morning,  she  had  asked 
God  to  grant  her  the  joy  of  being  able  to 
help  them.  Henrietta  was,  as  we  have  said, 
a very  charming  young  girl ; but  she  was 
something  better  still — she  was  earnestly  pi- 
ous. It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  it 
was  her  piety  which  made  her  so  lovely  i n 
disposition.  She  was  one  of  those  docile 
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souls  which,  from  the  dawn  of  reason,  gladly 
receive  the  teachings  of  faith.  A very  little 
child,  she  had  gone  to  learn  the  catechism  in 
the  parish  school,  and,  as  little  by  little  she 
comprehended  what  she  heard,  she  learned 
to  love  the  holy  faith  in  which  she  was  bap- 
tized better  and  better.  She  was  religious 
and  devout,  but  withal  so  simple-hearted  that 
she  never  thought  she  was  either  one  or  the 
other,  but  only  that  she  loved  the  good  God 
and  wished  to  please  him.  God  speaks  to 
the  soul  of  the  child  who  prays.  He  him- 
self was  pleased  to  supply  the  want  of 
maternal  training  to  this  sincere  soul.  He 
taught  her  to  see  her  duties.  He  inspired 
her  with  his  love,  and  was  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  her  good  will  by  pouring  out  his 
^benedictions  on  her  efforts  to  please  him. 

“ Uncle,”  she  said,  presenting  herself  be- 
fore Mr.  Senars  after  she  had  finished  the 
last  of  her  daily  round  of  household  duties, 
“ I want  to  go  out,  if  you  please.” 

“To  go  out?  Why,  I thought  you  were 
to  wait  for  our  friend  Heliot.” 

“ It  Avill  be  a good  while  before  four 
o’clock,  and  meantime  I have  been  thinking 
I had  better  make  a little  begging  expedi- 
tion in  behalf  of  our  prottgts.  I mean  to 
make  my  first  attempt  on  you,  uncle  dear”  ; 
then,  composing  her  face  to  a demure  ex- 
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pression,  and  speaking  in  a coaxing  voice, 
“Come,  be  generous;  for’it  will  make  me 
so  happy,  and  our  good  God  will  reward  you 
with  all  sorts  of  blessings  for  the  alms  you 
give.  You  laugh,  uncle  ? But  it  is  so — wait 
a little,  till  spring  comes,  and  you  will  see  that 
I tell  the  truth.  Who  makes  the  plants  you 
love  so  much  grow,  put  out  their  leaves,  and 
blossom  ? Who  weighs  down  your  vines 
and  trees  with  fruit,  if  it  is  not  the  good 
God  ? And  who  can  tell  if  all  this  is  not 
the  recompense  for  your  charity?” 

“ Come,  come,  my  girl,”  answered  Mr. 
Senars,  half  laughing  and  half  serious, 
“ what  you  call  my  charity  is  not  worth 
any  reward.  If  I ever  do  a little  good,  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  it  is  return  enough  ; 
and  when  it  is  to  please  you  I do  it  my  plea- 
sure is  doubled.  I would  be  asking  more 
than  my  due  if  I looked  for  other  reward.” 

“ Not  so,  uncle.  I am  sure  that  God  is  too 
liberal,  too  magnificent,  not  to  return  the  hun- 
dred-fold promised  for  all  that  is  done  for 
him  ; and  we — we  are  so  poor  and  insigni- 
ficant, our  little  offerings,  at  best,  must  seem 
as  nothing  before  him.  Yet  for  all  that  you 
should  not  fear  to  say,  ‘ If  I am  charitable 
out  of  pity  towards  the  suffering,  and  be- 
cause I am  so  kind  to  my  dear  Henrietta 
that  I can  refuse  her  .nothing  she  asks,  1 
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still  act  with  the  desire  to  please  thee  and 
obey  thy  commands,  my  God,  and  I there- 
fore hope  thou  wilt  make  me  the  promised 
return,  in  this  life  and  the  next!’  God  is 
not  like  man,  from  whom  one  hides  as  much 
as  one  can  all  self-interested  motives  for  fear 
of  inspiring  distrust  and  reluctance.  He  is 
rich  enough  to  give  unceasingly  and  unspar- 
ingly, and  is  never  wearied  by  our  importu- 
nities.” 

“ Have  it  your  own  way,  my  dear,  and 
here  is  my  contribution  ; if  God  deigns  to 
accept  it  as  made  for  his  sake,  I beg  him 
in  return  to  give  you  all  the  happiness  in 
this  life  you  deserve  to  have.” 

“ I thank  you,  dear  uncle  ; in  this,  as  in 
everything,  you  think  more  of  me  than  of 
yourself.” 

“ Certainly  I do.  What  use  would  it  be 
for  me  to  think  of  my  future  on  earth  ? I 
need  nothing  more  than  I have  for  the  little 
while  I am  likely  to  be  here.” 

“Uncle  dear,  don’t  talk  so.” 

“Am  I not  seventy-two  already?  I carry 
my  years  well,  it  is  true  ; but  at  my  age  any 
day  people  may  say,  ‘ Old  Senars  is  failing, 
old  Senars  is  dead  ! ’ and  all  the  answer  will 
be,  ‘ Well,  it  is  time,  surely;  the  old  man  has 
lived  out  his  days.’  If  I speak  of  this, 
dear,  it  is  not  to  give  you  pain,  you  know 
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well  ; it  is  merely  that  when  my  time  does 
come  I may  not  have  to  reproach  myself  in 
going  that  I have  been  a selfish  old  man, 
trying  to  keep  for  myself  alone  till  the  very 
last  your  care  and  love.” 

“ I hope  this  end  is  far  off  yet,  dear  uncle. 
But  if,  to  my  sorrow,  God  wills  otherwise, 
still  you  have  no  reason  to  make  such  a re- 
proach to  yourself.  As  I have  told  you  be- 
fore, I am  so  happy  with  you  that  I could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  change  my  lot  for 
any  other  ; none  would  suit  me  so  well.” 

“ But  have  you  really  considered  the 
matter  well  ? Have  you  no  idea  of  mar- 
rying  ? ” 

* Why  do  you  ask  me  that,  uncle?  I 
am  only  twenty-two  ; do  people  begin  to 
call  me  an  old  maid,  and  think,  if  I do 
not  hurry,  I will  lose  my  chance  to  find  a 
husband  ? I don’t  believe  it  has  come  to 
that  yet ; but  even  if  it  happened  to  turn 
out  so  after  all,  I should  very  easily  con- 
sole myself  for  the  lack  of  one.  While 
you  live,  uncle  dear,  I only  want  you.  You 
took  care  of  me  when  a child  ; I will  take  care 
of  you  now  you  are  old.  If  I outlive  you, 
God  will  provide  for  me  as  best  pleases  him.” 

“ No  fear  that  he  will  abandon  you,  child  ; 
but  still,  you  will  be  alone  in  the  world. 
You  should  consider  that,  Henrietta.” 
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“ I’ll  give  it  plenty  of  consideration,  un- 
cle, I promise  you.” 

“ There  is  Captain  Lenoir — he  would  make 
you  an  excellent  husband ; he  has  some 
fortune  and  will  make  his  way  in  the 
world.  And  Mr.  Landry  is  not  a match  to 
be  looked  down  on  ; he  will  be  a good 
lawyer,  and  he  promises  me,  if  you  will 
have  him,  he  will  not  take  you  away  from 
me.” 

“ That  would  incline  me  to  have  him , if 
I cared  to  marry.  But  I do  not  want  either 
lawyer  or  captain.  Hear  me,  uncle  ; since 
you  urge  the  matter  so  earnestly,  I will 
just  tell  you  the  simple  truth.  I have 
prayed  to  God  every  day  of  my  life  this 
long  while  to  let  me  know  my  true  voca- 
tion, and  I pray  with  all  my  heart ; but 
so  far  I have  not  had  any  light  whatever. 
I do  not  know  whether  I would  rather 
marry  or  put  on  ‘St.  Catherine’s  coif’  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  single  sisterhood  in 
the  world,  or  enter  a convent.  I have  no 
decided  inclination  either  way.  I regret 
nothing  and  desire  nothing.  I find  myself 
so  entirely  satisfied  as  I am  that  I feel  sure 
God  wishes  me  just  to  be  quiet,  where  I 
am  and  as  I am.” 

Mr.  Senars  heaved  a sigh  of  intense  re- 
lief. He  also  could  say  he  regretted  no- 
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thing  and  desired  no  change  in  his  calm 
and  quiet  life  ; the  veiy  thought  of  it  gave 
him  pain.  If  he  had  insisted  that  his  dear 
Henrietta  should  give  some  thought  to  mar- 
riage, it  was,  as  he  had  declared,  only  be- 
cause he  dreaded  laying  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  selfishness  if  he  kept  her  for  him- 
self alone.  “Come,  then,”  said  he,  “this 
matter  is  settled.  Give  me  a kiss,  and  don’t 
let  us  talk  of  it  again  ; each  day’s  trouble 
is  enough  for  that  day.” 

“Well,  I will  be  going,  uncle;  wish  me 
good-fortune  in  my  begging,  and,  if  I hap- 
pen to  be  late  coming  back,  do  not  be 
uneasy  about  me.” 

“ Do  you  mean  to  go  all  over  town  ? ” 

“ No,  I intend  calling  on' only  a few  peo- 
ple we  know  ; but  I will  have  to  spare  some 
little  time  at  each  place.  If  I.  tell  them 
outright  I am  on  a begging  quest,  they  will 
answer  at  once  they  have  too  many  calls 
already  on  their  charity ; but  if,  sitting 
down  for  a little  chat,  I bring  in  quite  na- 
turally the  story  of  the  two  boys  as  Mr. 
Heliot  told  it,  people’s  hands  will  uncon- 
sciously begin  to  move  towards  their  pockets 
before  I have  even  asked  for  charity.” 

“True,  true!”  said  Mr.  Senars,  laughing. 
“There  is  plenty  of  foresight  and  cunning 
in  my  little  girl’s  head,  for  all  she  looks 
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so  sim-ple  and  candid.  I do  believe  she 
practised  her  arts  on  me.” 

“ To  be  sure  I did,”  answered  Henrietta 
merrily;  “and  I advise  you,  for  the  sake 
of  your  peace  of  mind,  not  to  be  too  fond 
of  this  deceitful  little  chatterbox.  She  is  a 
real  daughter  of  Eve,  and  just  as  little  to 
be  trusted  as  all  Eve’s  progeny.  Good-by, 
uncle  ; I make  you  my  best  courtesy  for  this 
bright,  round  silver  piece  I got  out  of  you.” 

The  young  girl  left  the  house  with  such 
light  steps  and  so  cheerful  a heart  that  no 
one  would  have  supposed  what  a serious 
conversation  she  had  just  had  with  her 
uncle.  She  had  thought,  oftener,  perhaps, 
even  than  he  had,  of  her  complete  iso- 
lation when  he  should  be  removed  by 
death.  For  a long  time  the  idea  filled  her 
with  dread  and  dismay;  then,  gradually, 
her  faith  and  confidence  in  God’s  care  in- 
creased, and  at  last  she  could  remit  into  his 
hands  and  to  his  providential  care  her 
whole  future  life,  and  rest  in  perfect  peace 
in  the  conviction  that  all  was  safe  while  she 
desired  only  what  he  willed.  Before  com- 
mencing her  charitable  quest,  she  went  for 
a few  minutes  into  the  church  near  their 
house.  When  she  came  out  she  found  the 
open  space  before  it  full  of  children  taking 
their  noon  recess  from  school.  They  all 
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rushed  to  her  as  soon  as  they  saw  her ; for 
she  was  known  and  loved  by  all. 

“ Good  day,  little  ones,”  she  said;  “have 
you  all  been  good  and  said  your  lessons 
well  ? ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  came  from  all  sides. 

“ That  is  first  rate  ! See,  see  here  are  some 
sugar-plums  for  the  little  ones.  The  big 
children  won’t  care  for  them  ; they  are  not 
greedy,  and  they  learned  their  lessons  and 
behaved  well  to  obey  God  and  please  their 
parents.” 

The  “big”  children  were  only  nine  or 
ten  years  old.  and  at  this  age  they  have 
quite  as  great  a liking  for  toothsome  sweets 
as  the  smaller  fry  ; but  she  had  not  enough 
sugar-plums  for  all,  and  did  not  want  to 
make  jealousy  amongst  them,  so,  cunning 
girl  as  she  was,  she  tried  to  console  those 
who  were  not  so  lucky  as  to  get  a share 
of  her  sugared  almonds  by  words  of  honeyed 
praise. 

“ Where  are  you  going,  Henrietta  ? ” asked 
one  of  these.  “To  see  my  mamma  ? If  you 
are,  she  will  give  you  a cake  ; she  was  mak- 
ing some  this  morning,  and  they  are  so 
pretty  and  so  good.” 

“Yes,  Paul,”  said  the  young  lady,  “I 
am  going  to  your  mamma’s,  but  it  is  not 
to  eat  cakes  ; it  is  to  beg  her  to  help  two 
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poor  little  boys  as  small  as  you  who  have 
neither  bread  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  nor 
bed  to  sleep  on.” 

“ Why  don’t  their  mamma  get  them  for 
her  boys?” 

“ They  have  no  mamma  left.  She  was 
carried  to  the  cemetery  a long  time  ago.” 

“ Poor  little  boys!”  said  Paul  sadly.  “ If 
they  are  at  your  house,  I will  come  to  see 
them  when  school  is  over.” 

“ They  are  not  there,  but  if  you  have 
anything  for  them  I will  take  it  to  them.” 

“ Here,  then,  Plenrietta,  take  my  cake  ; 
I have  already  had  a good  drink  of  milk 
for  my  lunch.  It  is  a nice  big  cake,  and 
you  can  divide  it  between  them  and  tell 
them  I will  give  them  the  next  one  my 
mamma  gives  me  also.” 

“ My  little  Paul,”  said  Henrietta,  kissing 
him,  “you  have  a good  heart  and  God 
will  bless  you.” 

“ I have  no  cake,”  said  another  little 
fellow,  “ but  I have  a penny  to  buy  one  ; 
will  you  take  them  my  penny,  Henrietta?” 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

“ Give,  give,  dear  children,”  she  said, 
much  moved  ; “ it  is  very  sweet  to  see  you 
do  this.  You  pity  the  poor,  and  God  will 
pity  you.  He  will  spare  your  fathers  and 
your  mothers  to  take  care  of  you.  He 
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will  help  you  to  be  good  and  make  you 
happy.” 

“ I have  a penny,  too,”  observed  another 
child,  “ but  I want  it  myself  to  buy  mar- 
bles ; there  are  some  very  pretty  ones  in  the 
window  of  the  cigar-store.” 

“Yes,  Charley,”  said  an  appreciative 
neighbor,  “ there  are  beautiful  ones — red, 
blue,  and  yellow.  I only  wish  I had  a 
penny  ; I’d  keep  it  to  buy  some.” 

Henrietta  saw  several  of  the  children  slip- 
ping back  into  their  pockets  the  pennies 
they  were  just  going  to  offer  to  her  ; the 
idea  of  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow  marbles 
was  too  enticing  to  the  little  people.  Per- 
haps even  those  who  had  already  given  re- 
gretted their  generosity,  so  great  is  the 
influence  of  bad  example.  The  bell  recalled 
the  little  troop  into  the  school-room.  Hen- 
rietta again  kissed  those  who  had  given 
their  mite  to  help  her  poor  proteges,  and 
then  hurried  away  hopefully  on  her  mis- 
sion. 

She  was  not  equally  well  received  every- 
where. There  were  so  many  needy  people 
this  year  that  every  one  said  they  were 
tired  of  being  called  on  to  give.  Still,  in 
listening  to  the  sweet,  persuasive  account 
the  young  lady  gave  of  the  case  those  who 
had  resolved  not  to  give  found  themselve? 
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melting,  and  at  last  were  even  eager  to  be- 
stow some  help,  at  least,  small  or  great,  as 
their  means  allowed.  There  were  some 
two  or  three  who,  like  little  Charles  and 
his  followers,  held  fast  to  their  money:  the 
children  loved  the  gay-colored  marbles  ; 
young  girls  coveted  the  possession  of  some 
becoming  ribbon  or  feather ; this  man  was 
purchasing  a house,  that  one  a field,  and, 
like  the  children,  they  wanted  their  money 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  profit. 

Altogether,  however,  Henrietta  had  been 
pretty  successful  ; she  had  collected  about 
six  dollars,  and  had,  besides,  some  old 
clothes  that  would  make  over  very  well. 
Mr.  Heliot  came  for  her  at  the  hour  he  had 
engaged  to  do  so.  He  had  not  been  idle 
meanwhile  ; the  sleeping-place  of  the  little 
Matthieus  had  been  cleaned  and  white- 
washed under  his  supervision  ; a ticking, 
filled  with  fresh,  sweet  straw,  had  replaced 
the  mass  of  filthy,  decayed  bedding  they 
had  been  resting  on,  and,  with  a bolster  of 
the  same  wholesome  and  comfortable  ma- 
terials, made  a dainty  couch  for  the  little 
fellows.  The  younger  one  he  had  taken 
also  to  the  second-hand  clothes-shop,  and 
replaced  his  rags  with  a whole  suit  of  warm 
attire.  The  happy  urchin,  surveying  him- 
self, from  head  to  foot  adorned  with  splen- 
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dor  he  had  never  before  known,  danced, 
laughed,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy. 
He  was  a child  of  different  character  from 
his  older  brother.  Gay,  lively,  and  buoyant, 
he  had  far  less  reflection,  and  perhaps  less 
tenderness  of  heart;  he  had  consequently 
suffered  less  from  privation  and  the  cruel 
treatment  of  their  father,  and  his  spirit 
was  quite  unbroken.  If  he  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  a hard  crust  of  dry  bread,  while  he 
saw  the  young  Renauds  regaling  themselves 
on  the  succulent  morsels  the  pork  butcher, 
their  father,  provided  for  them,  he  would 
yet  nibble  away  at  it,  seasoning  his  unpala- 
table fare  with  merry  chatter. 

“Where  are  the  children?”  asked  Mr. 
Heliot,  ushering  Henrietta  into  Renaud’s 
room.  “ The  young  lady  wishes  to  see 
them.0 

“ They  are  gone  to  the  place  where  you 
met  them  yesterday,  sir.  I don’t  undertake 
to  feed  them  every  day,”  said  Jean  Re- 
naud  gruffly. 

“Certainly  not,”  responded  Mr.  Heliot; 
“ but,  as  they  would  have  no  chance  to 
learn  any  good  or  to  do  anything* useful, 
always  hanging  round  the  barrack,  fix 
the  price  you  would  ask  to  feed  them.” 

“Children  have  good  appetites;  they  are 
always  hungry,  and  their  stomachs  are 
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never  satisfied,”  Renaud  artfully  observed. 
“ If  I put  it  at  fifteen  cents  a day  for 
each  of  them,  I would  not  be  imposing  on 
you.” 

Mr.  Heliot  was  about  to  exclaim  at  the 
unexpected  moderation  of  the  charge,  but 
the  shoemaker,  mistaking  his  looks,  hastened 
to  interrupt:  “I’d  make  no  profit  on  it,  I 
assure  you,  and  I would  not  keep  them 
long  for  even  that.  Besides,  I want  that 
closet  where  they  sleep;  when  it  isn’t  so 
cold  my  girls  sleep  there.” 

“We  will  see  to  that  soon,”  said  Mr. 
Heliot;  “and,  meanwhile,  would  fifty  cents 
a day  content  you  for  the  keep  of  the  two 
boys  ? ” 

“Quite,”  said  Jean  Renaud,  becoming 
suddenly  polite  at  the  offer  of  such  unex- 
pected good  terms.  “ Please,  sir,  be  seated, 
and  the  young  lady.  You,  Augustus,  run  to 
the  barrack  and  fetch  the  lads,”  added  he, 
turning  to  one  of  his  own  boys. 

Augustus  lifted  himself  up  with  a cross 
face  from  his  warm  corner  beside  the  stove  ; 
he  had  no  mind  to  go  out  into  the  cold. 
But  Henrietta,  putting  a penny  into  his 
hand,  said,  “Come,  hurry,  my  little  man,” 
and  he  found  immediately  both  his  legs 
and  his  good-humor,  which  goes  to  prove 
that  interest  is  quite  as  powerful  a*  motive 
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with  small  people  as  with  those  of  larger 
growth. 

In  ten  minutes  the  Matthieu  boys  arrived, 
quite  breathless,  but  very  joyous.  Augustus 
had  apprised  them  that  a beautiful  young 
lady  had  come  with  Mr.  Heliot  to  see  them. 
They  approached  Henrietta  very  bashfully, 
but  she  spoke  to  them  so  kindly  that  they 
were  at  their  ease  with  her  in  a few  minutes. 
The  poor  children  were  very  happy ; they  had 
for  so  long  a time  been  cold,  hungry,  half- 
naked,  and  wholly  neglected,  the  change  in 
their  circumstances  was  so  delightful  they 
could  hardly  realize  it.  Probably  since  the 
death  of  their  mother  not  a creature  had 
ever  shown  the  least  interest  in  them. 

“ You  ought  to  love  this  gentleman,  who 
is  so  kind  to  you,  very  much,”  observed 
Henrietta  while  Mr.  Heliot  talked  with 
Jean  Renaud ; “and  above  all  you  should 
thank  the  good  God*  because  it  was  he  who 
sent  Mr.  Heliot  to  take  care  of  you  when 
you  were  crying  with  cold  in  the  street.  If 
you  pray  to  God,  he  will  always  take  care  of 
you,  my  dears,  and  not  let  you  suffer  again 
as  you  have  done;  birt  if  you  do  not  pray, 
he  will  abandon  you,  and  no  one  knows 
what  may  become  of  you.  Do  you  say  your 
prayers  every  morning  and  night?” 

“ I know  how  to  say  them,”  answered  the 
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older  boy,  “ but  Eugene  does  not ; I said 
mine  every  day  when  I went  to  school,  but 
when  I could  not  go  any  more — ” He 
paused. 

“You  have  forgotten  them,0  said  Hen- 
rietta, looking  very  sad.  “ That  was  very 
wrong,  my  poor  little  boy,  and  the  good  God 
is  not  satisfied  with  you.  But  he  will  for- 
give you  if  you  do  not  forget  to  say  them 
after  this.0 

“ I said  every  day,  anyhow,  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  my  mother  told  me,  ‘O  Mother 
of  God!  please  send  some  one  to  take  care 
of  me  and  my  little  brother,  now  our  mother 
is  dead,’  ° said  Frangois,  raising  his  serious 
eyes  to  Henrietta’s,  “ but  I was  beginning  to 
think  she  could  not  hear  me ; for  nobody 
did  come  to  take  care  of  us  for  so  long.” 

“ But  you  see  she  did  send  some  one  at 
last,  and  just  when  you  needed  it  most,” 
answered  the  young  lady.  “ Now  listen  to 
me  : every  day,  when  you  and  your  brother 
get  up,  you  must  kneel  down  together,  and 
you  must  say  your  prayers  out  loud  till  he 
has  learned  to  say  them  too,  and  when  you 
are  going  to  bed  you  must  do  the  same ; 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day  you  must  say 
them  to  him,  till  he  knows  them  perfectly. 
To-morrow  is  Sunday.  If  by  the  Sunday 
after  that  Eugene  can  say  the  ‘Our  Father’ 
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and  ‘ Hail  Mary,’  I will  give  you  each  a 
big  cake,  or  a nice  tart  if  you  like  it  bet- 
ter.” 

“ Cli ! let  it  be  a big  apple-tart  with  su- 
gar on  tcp,  such  as  we  see  in  the  window  of 
the  cake-shop.  That  would  be  so  nice  ! ” said 
Frangois. 

“ Either  would  be  so  good  ! ” said  the  more 
easily-contented  Eugene,  licking  his  lips  in 
anticipation.  “ The  other  day  I saw  a little 
girl  eating  one  in  the  street  ; she  let  it  fall 
in  the  mud  and  would  not  pick  it  up.  A big 
dog  saw  it  and  ran  for  it,  but  I ran  faster 
and  got  it.  It  was  a little  muddy,  but  very 
nice  for  all  that.” 

Do  not  let  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
poor  little  urchins  dwelt  on  the  delight  of 
eating  a tart  scandalize  you,  little  reader, 
to  whom  cakes  and  tarts  are  no  variety ; 
to  them  it  was  an  event  in  their  miserable 
lives.  Henrietta  looked  pityingly  at  the 
wistful  little  faces  and  said  cheerfully  : 
“ Well,  only  wait  till  Sunday  week,  my 
dears,  and  then,  if  Eugene  can  say  his 
prayers,  there  will  be  a good  big  apple-tart, 
sugared,  for  each  of  you.  And,  meanwhile, 
see,  here  is  a nice  cake  a good  little  boy 
gave  me  for  you ; he  took  it  to  school  for 
his  lunch,  and  he  gave  it  to  me  of  his  own 
accord  to  give  you  a treat.” 
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“ What  is  this  boy’s  name?”  asked  Fran- 
cois. 

“ He  is  called  Paul,  and  another  little  boy, 
named  Jules,  one  of  his  friends,  gave  these 
two  pennies  he  had  to  buy  candy  with.” 

“ And  are  the  two  pennies  for  us  ? ” 

“Yes,  to  help  pay  Mr.  Renaud  for  keep- 
ing -you  here  and  giving  you  your  meals,  so 
that  you  need  not  go  to  wait  in  the  cold  at 
the  barrack-gates  for  soup.  Instead  of  that, 
you  are  to  go  to  school,  now  that  you  are 
decently  dressed.  Now,  I want  you  to  pro- 
mise me  you  will  try  to  learn  your  lessons 
well  and  be  very  obedient;  will  you  do 
so?  If  you  are  not  really  good  children, 
Mr.  Heliot  will  not  take  care  of  you  any 
more.” 

“And  will  he  take  away  our  nice  new 
clothes,  and  the  good  warm  bed  in  the 
closet?  ” asked  Eugene.  “ Oh  ! we  will  take 
care  to  be  very  good,  never  fear.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  more  apprehensive  Fran- 
cois, “ because  if  we  are  naughty  perhaps 
we  will  be  sent  back  to  our  father.” 

Poor  boy!  he  could  not  imagine  a more 
wretched  lot  than  that.  Henrietta  had 
smiled  at  Eugene’s  reply,  but  his  brother’s 
saddened  her;  it  was  so  painful  to  see  this 
dread  of  a parent.  She  had  no  recollection 
of  either  of  hers,  but  her  good  uncle’s  kind- 
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ness  had  taught  her  how  to  appreciate  a 
father’s  care  ; she  did  not  believe  any  father 
could  have  shown  more  love  and  tenderness 
towards  her.  How  hard  and  cruel  must 
have  been  the  father  of  these  children,  to 
fill  them  with  such  terror  and  repulsion  ! 
How  much  they  must  have  endured  at  his 
hands ! Yet  it  would  be  wrong,  however 
unworthy  the  man  was,  to  let  the  two  boys 
retain  this  impression  of  their  parent.  She 
must  try  rather  to  soften  their  feelings  to- 
wards him  ; instead,  therefore,  of  drawing 
the  boys  on  to  speak  of  their  sufferings,  she 
observed  : “ Do  not  let  us  talk  of  your  fa- 
ther, dears.  It  is  always  best  not  to  talk 
about  people  ; then  you  won’t  say  unkind 
things  of  them.  If  he  was  severe  towards 
you,  I dare  say  you  deserved  it  sometimes.” 

“ Wasn’t  he,  though  ! ” said  Eugene.  “ He 
beat  us  dreadfully!  Oh  ! he  is  a real  wicked 
man.” 

“Hush!  hush!  If  you  don’t  want  to  be 
sent  back  to  him,  never  dare  again  to  call 
him  wicked.” 

“ Never!  ” repeated  Mr.  Heliot,  who  drew 
near  while  they  spoke  ; “ to  speak  evil  of  a 
parent  is  to  offend  God.  Remember  this 
always.” 

“The  boys  are  not  bad  boys,  I think,”  said 
Henrietta  to  Mr.  Heliot;  “they  have  pro- 
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mised  me  to  behave  well  till  I come  to  see 
them  again.” 

“ Sunday  after  next,  with  a big  tart,” 
said  the  provident  Eugene.  t 

“ With  two,”  amended  his  brother;  “ I am 
to  have  mine.” 

“You  know  the  condition,”  answered  the 
young  lady,  “ and  if  you  deserve  it  you  shall 
have  better  things  than  tarts.  I will  make 
you  first  some  shirts  and  stockings,  and 
then  some  other  clothes.” 

The  two  children  said,  “ Thank  you, 
ma’am,”  but,  in  truth,  they  did  not  perceive 
the  need  of  any  more  shirts  or  other  cloth- 
ing, having  now  enough  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold,  and  the  two  tarts  seemed  to 
them  much  the  most  important  and  desira- 
ble of  the  articles  promised. 

Mr.  Heliot  engaged  with  Renaud  to 
come  on  the  morrow  and  see  about  placing 
them  at  school,  and  then  Henrietta,  having 
once  more  told  them  to  be  good  and  say 
their  prayers  often,  kissed  them  and  de- 
parted. 


CHAPTER  III. 

R.  H ELIOT  had  no  intention  of  leav- 


1VJL  ing  the  boys  long  with  Jean  Renaud  ; 
not  only  because  he  complained  of  the 
trouble  they  gave,  but  Henrietta  could  not 
be  always  begging  for  their  support,  and 
neither  she  nor  himself  was  rich  enough 
to  pay  even  the  trifle  required  for  a long- 
time ; and  if  they  could  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  do  this,  they  would  have  chosen  a 
more  desirable  abode  for  their  prottgfc. 

Two  days  after  the'  visit  just  related 
Mrs.  Heliot  returned  home,  and  at  once 
entered  with  interest  into  her  husband’s 
desires  to  befriend  these  desolate  children. 

“If  there  were  only  one,”  she  observed, 
“ we  might  take  him  ourselves,  seeing  God 
has  given  us  no  children  of  our  own  ; but 
two — ” 

“ Even  though  there  were  but  one,”  in- 
terrupted her  husband,  “ I would  not  de- 
sire to  take  him  as  our  own.  One  seldom 
sees  these  adoptions  turn  out  really  well, 
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except  in  story-books,  where  a grand  finale 
winds  up  the  story,  all  concerned  being 
rewarded  and  glorified  for  their  having 
taken  the  little  waif  up.  In  the  first  place, 
we  could  not  really  feel  for  an  unknown 
child  the  affection  nature  would  inspire  for 
our  own  flesh  and  blood  ; no  reasoning 
could  supply  for  natural  instinct.  Then,  if 
a child  of  our  own  is  born  to  us,  though 
from  his  birth  we  watched  over  him  with 
anxious  solicitude,  though  we  took  all 
possible  care,  from  his  earliest  dawn  of 
reason,  to  give  him  the  best  principles  and 
the  best  example,  still  we  would  always 
find  there  were  faults  in  him  that  needed 
patience,  forbearance,  and  correction  ; we 
would,  from  natural  tenderness,  bear  with 
these  faults,  and  might  hope  in  time  to  see 
him  overcome  or  outgrow  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  a stranger  could  we  thus  bear 
with,  pardon,  excuse,  wait  in  patience  year 
after  year  for  the  fruit  of  our  care  ? Good 
and  kind  as  you  are,  my  dear,  the  instinctive 
affection  of  a parent  being  wanting,  I fear 
the  faults  inevitably  to  be  looked  for  in  all 
children  would  soon  weary  you,  negligence 
or  indocility  repel  you,  and  you  would 
regret  having  taken  such  responsibility  on 
yourself,  and  perhaps  give  up  the  task  half 
finished.” 
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“ Yes,  I have  seen  something  very  like 
that  several  times,”  said  Mrs.  Heliot ; “ but 
now  and  then  a child  of  such  good  dispo- 
sition is  found  that  entire  satisfaction  is  the 
result  of  its  adoption.” 

“ Granted,”  responded  her  husband.  “ But 
it  chances  too,  sometimes,  that  after  bringing 
up  such  a child  and  becoming  attached  to  it, 
and  if  its  parents  happen  to  be  still  living 
and  they  choose  to  reclaim  it,  the  adopted 
parents  cannot  deny  the  superior  right  of 
those  to  whom  God  gave  it.  The  adopted 
parents  grieve  over  the  loss  of  a child  they 
love,  and  the  child  very  likely  finds  itself  un- 
happy, transplanted  to  a home  where  the 
manners,  habits,  and  associations  are  utterly 
unlike  those  it  has  become  accustomed  to. 
Believe  me,  every  one  is  best  placed  in  the 
rank  in  which  he  or  she  is  born.  Happi- 
ness is  found  everywhere  by  those  who  know 
how  to  seek  it,  and  does  not  depend  on  rank 
or  condition,  it  is  true;  but  still  that  con- 
tentment which  is  its  most  essential  element 
cannot  be  so  truly  felt  by  one  who  is  remov- 
ed from  a superior  to  an  inferior  position.” 

“Well,  your  judgment  is  the  best;  yet 
you  are  anxious  about  the  disposal  of  these 
children,”  said  Mrs.  Heliot,  who  always  de- 
ferred to  her  husband’s  good  sense,  “ and 
feel  bound  to  care  for  them  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  I do.  Since  Providence  has  thrown 
them  in  my  way,  I must  do  what  I can.  I 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  them,  but  encourage 
them  while  they  are  at  school  to  learn  all 
they  can,  and  then,  when  old  enough,  I shall 
see  to  their  learning  some  good  trade.  They 
shall  always  feel  'they  have  a friend  and  a 
guardian  of  their  interests  in  me,  and,  if 
they  turn  out  well,  having  no  children,  I may 
leave  them  some  remembrance  of  my  re- 
gard. But  all  this  is  in  the  future.  The 
question  is  what  to  do  with  them  now.  I 
have  spoken  to  several  persons,  who  have 
promised  to  look  about  for  them,  but  like 
as  not  they  will  forget  all  about  their  pro- 
mises.” 

“ I' fear  so.  I suspect  you  will  have  to 
depend  on  yourself  alone  for  all  that  is 
done.” 

Henrietta  had,  by  the  advice  of  these  two 
good  people,  been  actively  trying  to  gain 
admittance  for  the  little  Matthieus  into 
some  charitable  establishment ; but  in  their 
case  there  were  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
poor  children  were  not  orphans.  They  not 
only  had  a living  father,  but  he  was  a strong 
man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a good  workman, 
if  he  chose  to  work,  and  quite  able  to  sup- 
port them.  It  was  true  that  instead  of 
bread  he  gave  them  cruel  blows ; but  so 
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much  the  worse  for  them — it  was  his  look- 
out, and  no  one  else’s. 

Mr.  Heliot  would  not  let  himself  be  dis- 
couraged ; repulsed  in  one  place,  he  sought 
help  at  another  and  yet  another.  He  could 
not  understand  why,  in  this  age  of  boasted 
benevolence,  the  children  of  such  a father  did 
not  inspire  the  same  pity,  at  least,  as  actual 
orphans.  Yet  he  sought  in  vain,  and  was  just 
ready  to  despair,  when,  by  a providential 
event,  the  miserable  father  himself  became 
indirectly  the  means  of  getting  the  children 
admission  into  a safe  home. 

Going  home  one  evening  more  intoxi- 
cated still  than  he  usually  was,  he  picked 
a quarrel  with  a fellow -lodger  he  met  on 
the  stairs.  He  made  so  much  disturbance 
that  one  of  the  persons  in  the  crowd  ran 
for  the  police.  They  came,  and  then  Mat- 
thieu  began  abusing  them  and  challenging 
them  to  fight  ; of  course  he  was  summarily 
marched  off  to  the  station.  When  the  case 
was  brought  up  before  a magistrate,  the 
man’s  brutal  treatment  of  his  children  was 
stated  by  those  desirous  to  procure  the  se- 
verest sentence  against  him  ; it  not  only  re- 
sulted in  effecting  that  object,  but  the  justice 
gave  an  order  for  the  admission  of  Frangois 
and  Eugene  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas — 
a refuge  for  forsaken  children,  as  well  as  the 
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suffering  of  other  classes.  Mr.  Heliot,  who 
had  been  at  the  office,  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  what  turn  affairs  would  take,  hurried 
home,  delighted  to  take  this  good  news  to 
his  wife  and  Henrietta. 

The  morrow  of  this  day  was  the  Sunday 
so  impatiently*  waited  for  by  the  children, 
and  the  two  ladies  went  to  see  them  before 
Vespers,  taking  the  famous  apple-tarts  with 
them.  Eugene  did  not  yet  know  the  “ Our 
Father”  and  “Ave  Maria  ” entirely,  but  he 
knew  more  than  half  of  both,  and  Henrietta 
was  not  too  exacting  ; they  had  proved  their 
good-will,  and  she  asked  no  more  yet. 
While  they  enjoyed  the  nice  little  treat, 
taking  very  small  bites  of  the  pastry  to 
prolong  the  pleasure,  and  then  gathering 
up  every  stray  crumb,  Mrs.  Heliot  informed 
them  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  Nicholas  the  next  day,  and  that  they 
would  there  find  kind  sisters  who  would 
take  good  care  of  them,  and  many  comrades 
to  play  with  and  share  their  studies.  This 
news  gave  the  boys  neither  pain  nor  plea- 
sure ; they  found  themselves  well  enough  off 
at  Jean  Renaud’s,  now  that  they  had  clothes, 
food,  and  a bed  to  sleep  on,  and,  above  all, 
a beautiful  young  lady  to  come  and  see 
them,  give  them  nice  things,  and  now  and 
then  a sweet  caress.  One  only  anxiety  was 
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all  they  expressed  : “ Are  there  tarts  to  eat 
at  St.  Nicholas’s?” 

“ The  children  have  some  when  they  are 
good,  Eugene,”  replied  Mrs.  Heliot.  “We 
will  bring  you  some,  if  you  deserve  it.” 

“ Tarts  are  worth  having,”  observed  Eu- 
gene sagely ; “so  it  will  be -worth  while  to 
be  good  to  get  them,  you  see,  Francois.” 

The  two  ladies  could  not  help.  laughing  at 
this  appeal  to  the  conscience  through  the 
stomach,  and  the  elder  brother  laughed  also, 
“/shall  try  to  be  good,  anyhow,”  he  said. 

Henrietta  and  her  friend  had  both  been 
working  industriously  for  their  prottgfc,  and 
they  had  now  each  quite  a complete  outfit  ; 
as  they  would  be  provided  with  clothes  at  the 
hospital,  and  moreover  have  to  wear  a uni- 
form like  all  the  children  there,  these  things 
would  not  now  be  needed  by  them.  But  there 
were  all  Jean  Renaud’s  children  standing  by, 
and,  if  not  in  such  a forlorn  condition  as  the 
little  Matthieus  had  been,  they  were  not  by 
any  means  too  comfortably  provided  with  gar- 
ments ; therefore  the  ladies  proceeded  to  dis- 
tribute the  contents  of  their  parcels  among 
these  children.  Franqois  and  Eugene  watched 
them  doing  this  with  by  no  means  favorable 
countenances;  the  first  had  fixed  his  regards 
on  a neat  blouse  of  brown  and  white  striped 
stuff,  the  other  on  a jaunty  cap  of  blue  cloth 
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with  a silk  band.  They  began  to  cry  when 
they  found  these  coveted  adornments  were 
to  be  taken  from  them.  Henrietta  set  her- 
self to  comfort  them,  promising  plenty  of 
nice  warm  clothes,  just  like  all  the  other  little 
boys  at  St.  Nicholas’s  had.  Then,  wishing  to 
inspire  more  generous  feelings,  she  reminded 
them  that  Jean  Renaud  had  been  good  to 
them , letting  them  warm  themselves  at  his 
stove  and  sleep  in  his  closet,  instead  of  leav- 
ing them  in  the  street ; and  she  asked  if  they 
were  not  willing  and  glad  to  have  something 
pretty  to  give  to  Stephen  and  Augustus. 
She  succeeded  so  well  that  Eugene  went 
himself  to  place  the  cap  on  the  head — a de- 
cidedly carroty  one — of  the  delighted  Ste- 
phen, and  Francois  graciously  observed  to 
Augustus:  “Well,  you  may  have  the  blouse, 
though  you  did  push  me  away  from  the 
stove.” 

“Now,  then,”  said  Henr  etta,  “since  you 
are  trying  to  be  good,  you  shall  go  to  Ves- 
pers with  us,  and  you  will  there  pray  to  God 
to  take  care  of  you  and  help  you,  will  you 
not  ? ” 

The  boys  were  delighted  at  the  idea,  and 
forgot  at  once  their  sacrifice  of  the  clothes. 
Henrietta  set  to  work  to  wash  their  grimy 
faces,  now  very  dirty  because  of  the  tears 
which  they  had  tried  to  wipe  off  with  still 
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dirtier  hands ; she  made  their  tangled  hair 
neat  and  smooth,  brushed  the  dust  off  their 
jackets,  all  the  while  talking  to  them,  telling 
them  what  they  were  to  do  in  church. 

Mrs.  Heliot  watched  and  listened  to  her. 
“ What  a real  clever  Sister  of  Charity  you 
would  make,  my  dear  Henrietta ! ” she  ex- 
claimed. 

“ I never  thought  of  being  one  ; but,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  a beautiful  life,”  replied 
the  young  girl. 

It  happened  that  Sunday  that  after  Ves- 
pers there  was  a sermon  on  good  works. 
The  preacher  dwelt  with  delight  on  devotion 
to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  helpless 
which  Christian  charity  inspired,  and  caused 
much  emotion  among  his  auditory  by  the 
manner  he  spoke  of  the  various  orders  of 
women  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  orphans,  and  the  helpless  of  all  classes, 
seeking  out  everywhere  those  who  needed 
their  services,  in  abodes  of  poverty,  in  the 
streets,  hidden  in  prisons,  and  even  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Mrs.  Heliot,  happening  to  glance  at  Hen- 
rietta, was  astonished  to  see  her  face  literally 
radiant  with  light  and  joy,  her  eyes  brilliant 
with  holy  enthusiasm.  As  they  came  out  of 
the  church  the  girl  took  the  hand  of  her 
friend  between  hers,  and,  pressing  it  closely, 
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said:  “I  believe  that  God  in  his  goodness 
has  made  use  of  you  to  make  my  vocation 
known  to  me.  Thanks  be  to  him  and  to 
you,  dear  Mrs.  Heliot ! ” 

“ I spoke  without  thinking,”  said  Mrs. 
Heliot,  a little  frightened.  “You  must  not 
let  a chance  word  thus  influence  your  whole 
future  life.” 

“ Don’t  be  sorry  for  having  said  it,  dear 
friend,”  said  Henrietta  earnestly.  “ We  are 
often  unconsciously  the  instruments  of  Pro- 
vidence ; let  me  think  he  has  chosen  you  to 
make  known  to  me  his  designs.” 

“ Mr.  Sdnars  will  never  forgive  me  for 
putting  the  idea  in  your  head,”  said  Mrs. 
Heliot,  greatly  troubled. 

“Do  not  be  uneasy;  I shall  not  let  him 
know  you  spoke  of  it.  But  how  strangely 
glad  I feel;  and,  under  God,  it  is  to  you  I 
owe  this  joy.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  Mrs.  Hdliot 
very  uneasy,  and  Henrietta  wonderipg  at  the 
singular  lightness  of  heart  and  strength  she 
felt.  She  did  not,  of  course,  take  it  for 
granted  that  her  whole  future  was  thus  de- 
cided in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  She  knew 
she  must  consult  her  spiritual  guide  and  let 
time  test  the  reality  of*  the  impression  she 
had  received  ; but  still  it  was  no  less  certain 
that  this  idea  presented  itself  to  her  as  a 
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special  revelation  of  the  life  she  was  most 
fitted  for — that  of  active  exertion  in  one  of 
the  orders  devoted  to  education  and  the  care 
of  children.  And  is  it  not  true  that  often  an 
accidental  circumstance,  even  a playful  word, 
has  revealed  to  an  earnest  and  watchful  soul 
the  secret  of  God’s  will  in  its  regard,  and  the 
sure  path  it  must  follow  to  find  its  salvation  ? 
The  only  essential  point  is  to  be  really  in 
earnest  to  find  this  way,  and  really  deter- 
mined to  follow  it  at  all  costs  when  found, 
whether  it  is  to  be  in  the  world  or  in  the 
cloister,  in  the  manifold  cares  of  family  life  or 
in  the  entire  self-abnegation  of  a life  in  reli- 
gion. God  will  surely  make  his  will  known, 
in  his  own  chosen  time,  to  the  watchful  soul. 

Meanwhile,  Frangois  and  Eugene  marched 
on  sedately  a few  steps  in  advance  of  the 
two  ladies,  stopping  every  few  minutes  to 
examine  with  longing  eyes  the  contents 
of  the  stalls,  set  up  by  street  venders,  of 
cakes,  fruit,  toys,  and  knick-knacks  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  windows  of  the  open  shops 
by  which  worldly  Metz  on  Sundays  shocks 
the  eyes  of  pious  Metz  on  its  way  to  and 
from  Mass  and  Vespers.  The  little  boys 
coveted  not  a little  some  of  the  good  things 
they  saw,  and  made  known  in  whispers  to 
each  other  what  they  would  choose,  if  they 
might,  off  the  different  stalls  ; but  taking 
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care  not  to  be  heard  by  the  ladies.  “ For,” 
said  the  elder,  “ if  we  asked  for  any  more 
after  the  tarts,  they  will  think  us  greedy 
fellows.” 

For  all  that,  when  at  last  they  came  to 
a corner  where  a merchant  of  roasted  chest- 
nuts had  his  furnace  in  full  blast,  Eugene 
made  a decided  stand,  in  spite  of  a vigorous 
pull  Frangois  gave  his  hand,  and,  in  a voice 
intended  to  be  distinctly  audible,  remarked  : 
“ What  nice  chestnuts,  and  how  good  they 
are  ! — ever  so  much  nicer  than  tarts ; and 
we  behaved  so  well  in  church  ! ” 

There  was  no  resisting  this  broad  hint, 
and,  laughing  with  amusement,  Mrs.  Heliot 
stopped  Henrietta,  saying : “They  really 
did  keep  very  quiet  and  good,  and  deserve 
a treat ; though  it  is  Sunday,  for  once  I 
will  break  my  rule  and  buy  them  a few 
chestnuts.” 

She  made  the  man  fill  , the  child’s  pockets 
with  the  hot  chestnuts,  and  he  hastened 
on  to  join  his  brother,  who,  half  ashamed, 
had  gone  on,  but  was  not  too  bashful  to 
share  the  spoil,  now  it  was  obtained.  It 
does  not  always  answer  to  be  too  backward 
in  claiming  the  reward  of  conscious  merit, 
to  be  sure ! 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  right  to 
keep  two  or  three  to  give  to  Stephen  and 
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Augustus?  They  would  be  so  pleased,” 
observed  Francois,  mindful  of  the  lesson 
in  generosity  he  had  had  a few  hours 
before. 

“ So  I will,  for  we  have  plenty,”  answer- 
ed Eugene.  “ See,  I put  two  for  one  in 
this  pocket,  and  two  for  the  other  in  that 
one.  That’s  four,  and  will  be  enough,  won’t 
it?” 

His  brother  assented.  But,  alas  ! the  way 
was  long  and  the  chestnuts  delicious  ; when 
they  arrived  at  Jean  Renaud’s  Eugene’s 
pockets  were  quite  empty ! The  ladies 
were  diverted  by  the  mortification  of  the 
little  urchins.  Still,  they  were  pleased  that 
the  elder  boy  had  had  the  kind  thought 
of  sharing  with  the  Renaud  children ; it 
proved  there  was  generosity  to  work  on  in 
the  poor  untaught  child  that  might  be  cul- 
tivated to  noble  results. 

Mr.  Senars  and  Mr.  Heliot  were  keeping 
each  other  company  during  the  absence  of 
the  wife  and  niece,  and  the  old  man  was 
filling  up  the  time  by  chanting  the  praises 
of  his  darling. 

“There  she  comes!”  he  concluded,  as 
they  came  up  the  garden  path,  “ and  now 
I’ll  feel  all  right.  It  always  seems  as  if  I 
were  only  half  myself  when  she  is  away. 
The  sun  isn’t  so  bright,  noth  ing  looks  right 
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or  cheerful,  without  her;  but  as  soon  as  I 
hear  her  coming  I get  light-hearted  and 
everything  brightens  up.” 

Mr.  Heliot  sighed.  He  had  never  had 
any  children,  and  had  often  thought  how 
pleasant  it  would  have  been  to  have  a 
daughter  like  Henrietta  in  his  house  ; what 
interest  caring  for  her  education  and  happi- 
ness would  have  given  to  a monotonous 
life  ! His  wife  felt,  perhaps,  still  more  keenly 
than  he  did  their  isolation  ; it  was  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  her  maternal  instincts  that 
she  had  sought  to  attach  to  herself  her 
young  neighbor,  bestowing  on  her,  motherly 
affection  and  solicitude  for  her  welfare,  and 
seeing  in  her  all  she  would  have  desired 
in  a child  of  her  own. 

She  was,  therefore,  deeply  concerned  to 
see  how  strong  an  impression  her  idle  words, 
as  she  called  them  to  herself,  had  made  on 
Henrietta’s  mind,  and  she  trembled  lest  this 
enthusiastic  idea  should  become  a fixed  re- 
solution. Her  anxious  looks  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  peace  and  glad  but  tran- 
quil happiness  of  Henrietta’s  face.  Mr. 
Senars  noticed  the  difference  ; when  the 
young  girl,  after  telling  where  they  had 
been,  congratulated  Mr.  Heliot  on  the  ex- 
cellent dispositions  of  his  little  waifs,  and 
assured  him  she  felt  certain  they  would 
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grow  up  to  do  them  all  credit,  the  old  man 
asked  Mrs.  Heliot  if  she  did  not  share  these 
expectations. 

“ Henrietta  will  pray  for  them,”  she  an- 
swered, “ and  that  makes  me  hopeful.” 

“She  is  a real  little  saint,  isn’t  she?”  he 
asked. 

“Uncle,”  interrupted  Henrietta,  “I  see 
we  won’t  get  through  the  day  without  a 
quarrel.” 

“ Tut  ! what’s  the  matter,  little  girl?  ” he 
responded.  “ We  have  never  quarrelled  yet, 
and  I guess  we  will  not  begin  now.” 

“ I do  not  feel  so  sure  of  that  at  all,”  said 
the  young  girl ; “ this  morning  you  were 
doing  your  best  to  get  rid  of  me,  uncle,  and 
this  evening  you  are  making  fun  of  me,  and 
Mrs.  Hdliot  is  doing  her  best  to  help  you.” 

“ Forgive  me,”  said  Louise,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

Henrietta  leaned  on  Mrs.  Heliot’s  shoul- 
der and  said  in  a low  voice  : “ Please,  dear, 
do  not  be  so  sorrowful  for  what  makes  me 
so  happy.” 

“There  is  some  mystery  between  Mrs. 
Heliot  and  my  niece,”  said  the  old  man 
gajdy  ; “ they  are  whispering.  I think  two 
women  can  never  be  together  without  hav- 
ing secrets  to  talk  of.” 

“It  can  be  nothing  very  dreadful,”  said 
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Mr.  Heliot ; “ for  our  good  Henrietta  seems 
quite  delighted  with  it.” 

“ Indeed  I am  ; and  if  you  are  not  cu- 
rious, uncle,  you  shall  hear  it  soon.” 

“And  if  I am  curious?” 

“ You  will  take  good  care  not  to  show  it, 
for  fear  of  the  penalty.  You  are  too  cun- 
ning to  miss  your  aim.” 

“ And  you,  it  seems,  Miss  Innocence,  are 
cunning  enough  to  find  out  how  cunning  I 
can  be.” 

“ More  than  that,  uncle ; I can  read  in 
your  eyes  the  questions  you  are  burning  to 
ask.” 

“ Are  we  to  take  our  leave,”  asked  Mr. 
Heliot,  “ to  give  Mr.  Senars  a chance  to 
catechise  you  ? ” 

“ No,  indeed  ; you  are  to  go  on  talking 
to  my  uncle,  who  must  wait  yet  awhile;  for 
I have  something  more  to  say  to  Mrs.  He- 
liot.” And  taking  her  friend’s  arm,  she  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  garden  and  talked 
with  her  in  a low  voice,  till  at  last  Mrs. 
Heliot’s  face  gradually  recovered  its  sere- 
nity. She  had  wished,  half-play  fully,  half- 
earnestly,  to  excite  her  uncle’s  curiosity 
without  making  him  anxious,  and  had  ef- 
fected her  purpose  ; now,  before  talking  to 
him,  she  wanted  to  soothe  and  cheer  her 
friend.  And  what  did  she  say  to  her?  No- 
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thing  but  very  commonplace  words,  recall- 
ing truths  Mrs.  Heliot  had  heard  a hundred 
times  before.  She  spoke  only  of  the  bre- 
vity of  life,  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  its  insufficiency  to  satisfy  the 
earnest  soul  ; of  the  joys  God  reserves  for 
those  from  whom  he  withholds  the  joys  of 
earth,  or  who,  having  them,  generously  re- 
nounce them  for  his  sake  and  to  serve  him 
more  faithfully  — simple  truths  uttered  in 
simple  words,  but  with  such  force  of  con- 
viction of  their  verity  that  at  last  Louise 
said,  kissing  her:  “ You  really  know  as  well 
how  to  comfort  the  sorrowful  as  how  to 
care  for  the  poor.  Yes,  Henrietta  dear, 
you  will  indeed  make  a true  Sister  of  Cha- 
rity.” 

After  her  friends  were  gone  Henrietta 
seated  herself  on  a low  stool  by  her  uncle 
and  rested  her  clasped  hands  on  his  knees, 
her  soft  eyes  looking  tenderly  into  his.  It 
was  sweet  and  sad  at  once  to  say  what  she 
had  to  say ; she  knew  she  would  be  taking 
a load  of  solicitude  from  the  old  man’s  mind, 
but  also  they  would  have  to  speak  of  that 
sorrowful  time  for  her  when  he  would  be 
no  more. 

“You  need  have  no  more  anxiety  regard- 
ing my  future  prospects,”  she  began ; “ I 
believe  our  good  God  has  taken  that  into 
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his  own  special  care.  This  morning  we 
were  discussing  again  the  possibility  of  my 
marriage,  and  I did  not  know  what  my 
tastes  or  wishes  tended  to.  Now  I know 
quite  certainly.” 

“ Child,  what  do  you  mean  ? ” asked  the 
old  man  a little  tremulously.  “ Do  you  think 
of  leaving  me  ? ” 

“No,  no.  Never  that!”  said  Henrietta, 
who  had  fully  prepared  herself  for  the  en- 
quiry— “never  while  you  live  ; and  may  God 
spare  you  to  me  a long,  long  time  yet  ! 
But  if  he  takes  you  from  me,  do  not  fear 
I will  be  alone  in  the  world  ; the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  orphans,  shall  be  my  family,  and 
to  care  for  them  the  occupation  of  my  life.” 

“And  God  will  be  your  recompense,”  said 
the  old  man,  understanding  her  meaning 
instantly.  “ You  have  taken  a heavy  weight 
off  my  mind.”  And  he  kissed  her  forehead 
tenderly.  “ The  family  you  have  chosen 
will  never  fail  you  and  will  be  a loving 
one  to  you.  You  will  find  a blessing  in  your 
labors  ; they  will  make  your  life  happy, 
for  yo'u  will  live  only  to  do  good  ; and  your 
death  happier,  because  you  will  go  to  your 
reward  for  doing  it.  And  you  will  pray 
always  for  your  old  uncle,  till  we  are  re- 
united above.” 

Very  quietly,  very  simply  had  the  lot  of 
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this  young  girl  for  time  and  for  eternity  been 
settled,  and  also  of  how  many  a soul  whom 
God  had  decreed  should  be  influenced,  in- 
structed, guided  to  heaven  by  her  means! 
“ No  man  liveth  to  himself  alone,”  much 
less  those  whom  God  calls  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  others,  spiritual  and  temporal. 
There  is  no  mistake  so  sad,  no  error  so 
mournful  or  causing  more  misfortune — circle 
widening  beyond  circle — as  a disregarded 
vocation  to  a religious  life ; a life  God  had 
asked  to  be  devoted  to  him  alone  given 
to  the  world  ! 

“ Not  many  lives,  but  only  one,  have  we — 

One,  only  one  ; 

How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be, 

That  narrow  span  ! 

Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil, 

Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil.” 

Mr.  Senars  was  a man  full  of  faith.  He 
believed  firmly  in  the  special  providences  of 
God  that  the  daily  life  of  each  one  of  us, 
with  all  our  little  cares  and  trials,  were  or. 
dered  by  his  fatherly  care ; and  that  God 
listened  to  and  answered  the  prayers  made 
to  him  in  our  daily  needs.  During  many 
years  he  had  asked,  of  God  to  be  allowed  to 
live  while  his  adopted  daughter  had  need 
of  his  care,  and  his  prayer  had  been  heard. 
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Now  that  she  had  told  him  her  projects  for 
the  future,  he  said  to  himself  that  his  mission 
in  this  world  was  ended.  The  thought  that 
it  was  so  did  not  trouble  him.  He  calmly  be- 
gan to  put  his  earthly  affairs  in  complete  or- 
der, and  to  make  his  preparations  for  death, 
as  if  he  knew  it  was  close  at  hand,  though  he 
was  still  in  good  health  for  so  aged  a man. 

Spring  opened,  and  he  occupied  himself  as 
cheerfully  as  ever  in  his  garden,  watching  his 
plants  and  trees  budding  and  growing  green. 
He  never  saddened  his  niece  by  one  gloomy 
reference  to  the  end  he  believed  so  near. 
But  one  soft  day  in  April,  when  it  was  just 
verging  on  May,  he  did  not  rise  at  his  usual 
hour.  Henrietta  hastened  to  his  room  to 
know  why,  and  found  him  quite  conscious, 
tranquil  as  ever,  but  suddenly  utterly  de- 
prived of  strength. 

“ It  is  the  end,”  said  he  to  the  young  girl, 
as,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face, 
she  stood  beside  his  bed.  “ Send  for  the 
doctor,  if  you  like,  but  first,  and  quickly,  for 
the  priest.  I need  only  him.” 

.Then,  to  soothe  her  grief,  he  smilingly 
added : “ One  must  not  be  selfish.  All  your 
cares  are  now  given  to  me.  The  poor  must 
have  their  turn.” 

He  lay  without  pain  and  quite  sensible, 
but,  as  he  said,  it  was  the  end.  Eight  days 
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after  he  died,  to  the  last  entirely  conformed 
to  the  will  of  God,  quite  satisfied  to  go,  and 
leaving  his  darling  confidently  to  God’s  care. 

During  the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Senars’s  ill- 
ness Mrs.  H61iot  had  been  constantly  with 
Henrietta.  She  was  only  too  glad  to  give 
her  all  the  help  and  comfort  in  her  power; 
but  it  was,  after  all,  even  more  for  her  own 
sake  that  she  was  so  assiduous.  She  could 
not  bear  to  lose  one  hour  of  Henrietta’s  com- 
pany in  these  the  last  few  weeks  she  would 
stay  in  the  world  near  to  her.  As  to  Hen- 
rietta, she  mourned  for  her  uncle  as  she 
would  have  done  for  the  kindest  of  fathers, 
which  he  had  truly  been  to  her;  but  when 
she  had  rendered  to  him  the  last  duties  with 
all  the  love  of  a daughter,  she  did  not  delay 
one  day  in  making  her  arrangements  for  enter- 
ing the  order  she  had  chosen,  which  was  that 
of  the  sisters  having  charge  of  St.  Nicholas’s 
Hospital,  where  she  was  to  spend  her  novi- 
tiate. Assisted  by  Mr.  Heliot,  she  disposed 
of  her  modest  inheritance,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  in  various  ways,  and  in  less  than 
a month  after  her  uncle’s  death  she  became 
a postulant. 

All  this  time  the  little  Matthieus  had 
never  been  forgotten  or  neglected,  either 
by  Henrietta  or  her  friends,  the  Heliots. 
She  would  have  seen  them  daily,  if  Louise 
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had  allowed  it ; but  the  latter  found  it  so 
difficult  to  get  her  away  from  the  hospital, 
once  there,  that  she  always  tried  to  direct 
their  walks  to  another  part  of  the  city.  “You 
do  right,  madam,”  said  the  old  sister,  with 
whom  Henrietta  loved  to  hold  almost  end- 
less talks;  “ Miss  Henrietta  will  come  to  us, 
for  good  and  all,  when  the  right  time  comes. 
When  God  speaks,  he  knows  how  to  make 
his  voice  heard.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HIS  is  an  unpretentious  story  of  a vo- 


-L  cation — how  it  began,  how  it  was  fol- 
lowed, and  how  it  resulted  to  all  concern- 
ed ; a very  simple  story  indeed,  of  very 
simple  people.  Its  only  aim  is  to  show  what 
little  things  may  lead  to  important  ends  in 
individual  lives,  and  how,  following  the  lead- 
ings of  Providence  step  by  step,  these  lives 
expand,  affect  and  take  under  their  influ- 
ence other  lives  as  time  passes  on ; how 
noble  and  generous  impulses,  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  prudence  and  good 
sense,  continue  to  bear  fruit  through  genera- 
tion after  generation. 

Henrietta  began  her  life  in  religion  with 
the  single-hearted  intention  of  living  the  life 
she  believed  God  called  her  to  follow,  solely 
to  do  his  will.  She  thought  it  would  be  the 
happiest  life  for  her  because  he  willed  it.  She 
had  not  chosen  it  because  it  was  the  one 
most  suitable  to  her  tastes,  but  because  she 
felt  that  God  had  given  her  the  qualifica- 
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tions  required  by  the  vocation  to  which  lie 
called  her.  She  was  placed  at  first  under 
the  care  of  a kind  old  sister  who  had  charge 

o 

of  the  little  boys.  Henrietta  was  delighted. 
She  would  have  taken  any  other  employ- 
ment that  might  have  been  assigned  to  her 
cheerfully  ; but  if  the  choice  had  been  offer- 
ed to  her  for  a beginning  in  her  life-work, 
she  would  have  fixed  on  this  as  the  most 
suitable. 

Francois  and  Eugene  had  been  made  very 
happy  by  being  told  the  pretty  young  lady 
they  loved  so  much  was  coming  to  live  with 
them  and  help  Sister  Teresa  take  care  of 
them  ; they  surmised  in  their  childish  hearts 
that  if  they  were  very  good,  and  learned 
their  lessons  well,  she  would  take  care  Mrs. 
Heliot  heard  of  it,  and  there  was  no  knowing 
what  results,  in  the  shape  of  tarts,  apples, 
candy,  and  nuts,  might  follow  from  that 
bountiful  and  indulgent  friend.  The  two 
poor  little  fellows,  even  in  that  pitifully  friend- 
less little  throng,  felt  as  if  they  had  regained 
the  care  of  a mother,  and  the  young  novice 
was  deeply  touched"by  the  evidences  of  their 
gratitude  and  affection.  They  innocently 
imagined  Henrietta  had  come  there  solely  on 
their  account,  and  were  quite  jealous  if  she 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  other  chil- 
dren. 
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It  was  true  enough  that  they  were  objects 
of  particular  interest  for  her,  but  neverthe- 
less she  did  not  intend  to  show  any  partial- 
ity, and  proceeded  to  inform  them  of  this 
fact,  and  to  address  to  them  one  of  the  small 
sermons  she  knew  well  how  to  preach  to 
little  folks.  She  told  them  their  companions 
were  no  less  the  dear  children  of  the  good 
God  than  themselves,  and  they  ought  all  to 
love  one  another  like  so  many  brothers,  and 
to  be  glad  to  see  each  other  loved  by  all. 
She  informed  them  also  that  she  had  come 
there  to  help  take  care  of  all , just  like  Sister 
Teresa;  but  she  ended  by  sweetening  all 
these  unpalatable  truths  by  promising  that 
she  would  not  fail  to  love  them  particularly, 
if  they  took  particular  pains  to  deserve  it. 

The  elder  boy  understood  all  this  very 
well.  He  had  become  quite  intelligent 
since  his  entrance  into  the  hospital.  When 
Mr.  Heliot  had  asked  his  age,  the  child  had 
said  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  his  bene- 
factor was  surprised  to  see  him  so  tall  and 
strong  for  that  age.  But  Francois  was  mis- 
taken ; he.  was  in  reality  nearly  twelve,  and 
quite  small  for  the  latter  age.  The  bap- 
tismal register  of  his  parish,  which  was  of 
course  consulted,  revealed  this  fact,  and  he 
had  been  admonished  that  it  would  be  very 
disgraceful  for  a lad  of  his  age  to  be  idle, 
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stubborn,  or  disobedient,  and  that  it  was 
high  tiroe  for  him  to  consider  himself  a re- 
sponsible being,  to  prepare  well  to  lead 
a good  life  on  earth  and  save  his  soul  when 
it  ended.  The  promise  was  also  held  out 
to  him  that,  if  he  was  diligent  in  school, 
and  docile  always,  he  should  be  one  of  the 
first  communion  class  the  following  year. 

Poor  boy  ! It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
the  faith  infused  into  his  soul  at  his  bap- 
tism, and  fostered  and  guided  in  his  early 
years  by  his  pious  mother,  had  survived 
the  years  of  neglect  and  bad  example  of 
his  degraded  father.  That  tender  and  more 
powerful  Mother  to  whose  care  his  dying 
parent  had  commended  him  had  not  neg- 
lected her  trust.  Though  both  he  and 
little  Eugene  had  been  allowed  to  learn 
some  hard  lessons  in  the  school  of  cruel 
adversity,  they  had  not  been  really  for- 
saken nor  their  innocence  been  allowed  to 
be  contaminated.  The  bad  examples  they 
had  seen,  the  evil  counsels  that  had  been 
addressed  to  them,  the  younger  boy  had 
been  too  childish  to  be  impressed  by,  and 
in  the  gentle  and  naturally  upright  elder 
brother  they  had  inspired  horror  and  repul- 
sion, increased  greatly  now  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  compare  the  wickedness  he 
had  seen  and  heard  with  the  pious  exam- 
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pies  that  surrounded  him  and  the  holy  in- 
structions given  to  him. 

Neither  was  he  so  ignorant  as  might  have 
been  feared.  In  his  mother’s  lifetime  he 
had  been  taught  his  prayers,  taken  to 
church,  and  sent  to  the  schools  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  where  he  had  continued  to 
go  a little  while  after  her  death.  He  had 
learned  to  read  well,  and  knew  almost  all 
his  catechism,  though  he  was  beginning  to 
forget  it  when  he  came  to  the  hospital.  It 
was  easy  to  recall  it  to  his  memory.  From 
his  father  it  was  only  too  probable  he  had 
never  had  anything  but  abuse ; there  was 
no  likelihood  that  Matthieu  ever  gave  a 
thought  to  his  Christian  duties,  or  cared  if 
his  boys  were  taught  them  or  not.  The 
very  wickedness  of  the  man,  most  likely, 
had  helped  to  save  the  boy  from  contami- 
nation, repelling  as  it  was  to  a nature  like 
that  of  Francois;  tl*e  effect  of  such  an  ex- 
ample might  have  been  far  more  disastrous 
for  Eugene  had  he  not  been  rescued  in 
time. 

On  both  the  children  the  kindness  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  sisters,  the 
patience  and  motherly  affection  of  these 
saintly  women,  made  the  happiest  impres- 
sion, after  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  their 
father,  and  inspired  them  with  an  abiding 
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desire  to  respond  to  so  much  goodness  by 
becoming  very  good  themselves.  Eugene 
trembled  still  at  the  recollection  of  the  beat- 
ings he  had  received  from  his  father,  but  he 
was  of  a more  buoyant,  if  less  reflecting,  dis- 
position than  his  brother;  he  was  quite  as 
happy,  but  not  so  disinterested.  He  needed 
the  occasional  promise  of  some  little  reward, 
in  the  shape  of  cake,  candy,  or  toy,  to  urge 
him  on  to  exert  himself  to  study  and  be- 
have well ; still,  he  was  not  more  mercenary 
than  most  children  are. 

They  had  many  companions  of  their  own 
age,  some  even  more  unfortunate  than  them- 
selves. In  the  hospital  there  were  not  only 
orphans,  but  numerous  abandoned  children, 
and  some  unfortunate  little  ones  deformed, 
infirm,  weighed  down  under  incurable  ma- 
ladies. All  had  seen  the  depths  of  misery, 
many  had  beheld  degradation  and  vice ; 
but  in  entering  into  this  asylum  of  peace 
and  piety,  where  all  respired  holiness  only, 
these  poor  little  beings  seemed  to  find  again 
some  faint  glimmerings  of  their  baptismal 
faith,  some  pious  aspirations  towards  good. 

“ The  good  God  abandons  no  one  wholly,” 
observed  Sister  Teresa  to  Henrietta,  who  had 
remarked  that,  however  vile  the  dens  from 
which  the  children  had  been  taken,  there 
was  always  some  remnant  of  a better  nature 
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left  in  them.  “These  children  have  had 
misery  enough  to  endure,  surely,  without 
our  having  the  added  sorrow  to  find  them 
hopelessly  perverted  and  sure  to  be  lost. 
This  is  the  case  sometimes,  it  is  true  ; but 
generally,  eVen  in  cases  where  at  first  there 
seemed  little  to  hope  for,  we  find  that  by 
persevering  pains  we  succeed  in  making  hon- 
est boys  and  good  Christians  of  them.” 

The  good  old  sister  was  sincerely  loved 
by  all  her  little  world,  which  she  ruled 
wisely  and  kindly  ; but  it  was  soon  evident 
that  the  young  novice  had  a special  apti- 
tude for  the  duties  assigned  to  her,  and 
was  still  more  beloved  by  the  children,  and 
listened  to  with  more  attention.  Warm- 
hearted, clear-headed,  and  earnest,  the  grace 
and  heartiness  Henrietta  put  into  all  she 
did,  the  true  affection  she  felt  for  the  or- 
phaned or  forsaken  little  ones,  her  gay 
youthfulness  and  winning  s>veetness,  were 
so  attractive  to  all  the  small  people  around 
her  that  by  one  word  of  encouragement,  one 
smile,  or  one  caress  she  obtained  from  them 
all  that  she  desired. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  her  path  was 
all  one  of  roses.  She  followed  her  voca- 
tion with  glad  perseverance,  not  because 
she  met  with  no  trials  and  had  no  self- 
denials  to  practise,  but  glad  and  persever- 
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ing  in  spite  of  trials  and  the  required  abne- 
gation of  self. 

She  had  not  forgotten  her  uncle.  She 
could  not  think  of  him  yet  without  tears, 
but  she  consoled  herself  by  praying  for 
him  and  offering  to  God  for  his  soul’s 
repose  .all  the  sacrifices  her  position  entail- 
ed. These  sacrifices  were  in  her  case  very 
many.  She  had  been  all  her  life  sole  mis- 
tress of  her  actions  and  of  her  uncle’s 
house  ; her  time  had  been  regulated  as  it 
pleased  herself ; she  had  been  fond  of  read- 
ing and  enjoyed  music,  and  both  these 
tastes  she  had  cultivated,  freely  giving  a 
large  part  of  each  day  to  them.  For  so- 
ciety she  had  less  preference  and  had  en- 
tered into  it  but  little,  but  she  had  dearly 
loved  long,  solitary  rambles,  or  to  pass 
hours  in  musing  over  her  innocent  fancies 
while  she, paced  up  and  down  one  of  the 
garden  walks.  She  had  found  all  these 
occupations  the  more  delightful  because 
perfectly  innocent  and  pure. 

But  in  renouncing  her  liberty  to  make 
herself  the  servant  of  the  poor  she  had 
also  renounced  all  that  had  hitherto  made 
life*  charming  and  delightful  to  her.  Then 
also,  though  simple  in  her  habits,  Henri- 
etta was  very  refined  and  fastidious  in  all 
her  tastes.  Thus  she  had  to  vanquish  her- 
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self  in  many  ways — to  overcome  intense 
repugnance  for  many  of  the  duties  required 
in  her  care  of  the  children,  who  had  all 
more  or  less  unpleasant  habits,  having  been 
taken  mostly  from  the  lowest  rank  of  so- 
ciety. Not  a few  were  pitiable  objects — 
hopeless  victims  of  incurable  and  disgust- 
ing diseases,  to  attend  upon  whom  it  re- 
quired the  supernatural  courage  divine  com- 
passion alone  could  inspire. 

But  where  would  be  the  merit  of  all  these 
works,  undertaken  zealously  though  they 
were,  if  the  performance  of  them  cost  no- 
thing to  self-love?  And  yet  there  is  also 
a superhuman  joy  found  in  doing  these 
things  for  the  love  of  God  and  God’s  suf- 
fering creatures ; so  great  is  this  joy  some- 
times that  Henrietta  said  she  feared  often 
it  far  overpaid  her  for  the  mortifications 
nature  had  to  endure,  and  that  she  was  re- 
ceiving all  her  recompense  in  this  world. 

Mrs.  Heliot  often  came  to  see  her,  but 
they  were  only  a few  moments  at  a time  to- 
gether. The  fervent  novice  would  not  post- 
pone the  least  of*  her  duties  one  instant,  even 
for  the  pleasure  of  a little  intercourse  with 
her  best,  or  rather  her  only,  friend.  When 
Mr.  Heliot  came  with  his  wife,  he  always 
asked  for  the  two  boys,  gave  them  some  to- 
kens of  his  approbation,  and  encouraged  them 
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to  persevere  in  good  conduct;  for  teachers, 
sisters,  and  all  in  authority  at  the  hospital 
were  pleased  with  them. 

The  time  for  the  first  communion  of 
Francois  came  at  last,  and  the  boy  sent  a 
neatly-written  invitation  to  his  first  benefac- 
tor to  be  present.  Mr.  Heliot  took  care  not 
to  forget  this  invitation.  As  to  Mrs.  Heliot, 
she  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  to  the 
hospital  to  Vespers  on  Sundays,  and  the 
good  sisters  had  assigned  her  a seat  near 
Henrietta. 

A few  days  before  the  first  communion 
of  Francois  (who  had  been  declared  the  best 
conducted  and  best  instructed  of  the  ten 
who  were  to  make  it),  Henrietta  had  the 
joy  of  being  vested  with  the  habit  and  veil 
of  the  order;  she  took  the  name  of  Sister 
Martha,  which  had  been  her  mother’s.  At 
the  same  time  her  employment  was  changed  ; 
she  was  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  women. 
She  bid  good-by  rather  sadly  to  all  the  lit- 
tle ones  she  loved  with  true  motherly  in- 
stinct, sanctified  by  the  religious  spirit,  and 
in  taking  leave  of  Fran 50 is  and  Eugene  a 
few  tears  flowed ; she  loved  them  with  a 
special  tenderness,  because  God  had  made 
use  of  them  to  make  her  vocation  known  to 
her.  She  had  hoped  to  remain  in  charge  of 
them  till  Francois  made  his  first  communion, 
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and  certainly  this  desire  was  very  natural  and 
right  ; but  she  did  not  express  it,  for  she  re- 
garded holy  obedience  as  her  first  duty,  and 
she  practised  it  in  silence,  stifling  her  regrets. 

As  the  procession  of  first  communicants 
filed  past  him,  Mr.  Heliot  slipped  into  the 
hands- of  Francois  a book  he  had  purchased 
for  him,  in  which  he  had  written  the  boy’s 
name  and  the  date  of  this  great  day,  of 
which  the  remembrance  is  so  sweet  to  those 
who,  when  it  comes,  are  well  prepared  to 
meet  it.  Frangois  was  in  a tremor  of  delight 
at  this  unexpected  token  of  his  benefactor’s 
kindness;  he  dared  hardly  open  its  spotless 
leaves  or  touch  the  shining  morocco  in  which 
it  was  bound,  and  the  gilt  edges  appeared  to 
him  inconceivably  costly.  The  children  en- 
tering the  chapel,  the  first  communicants 
took  their  places  on  a bench  placed  directly 
facing  the  altar,  just  outside  the  sanctuary 
rail. 

A first  communion  is  always  a touching 
scene,  but  many  circumstances  made  this  an 
unusually  pathetic  one.  The  altar  was 
dressed  as  beautifully  as  the  sisters  were 
able  to  manage,  and  plenty  of  flowering 
plants  in  boxes  adorned  the  sanctuary, 
and  long  garlands  of  flowers ; for  it 
was  the  month  of  Mary.  The  poor 
boys  were  neatly  dressed,  but  there  was 
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something  at  once  mournful  and  a little  gro- 
tesque in  their  appearance ; these  suits  of 
dark  blue,  the  white  gloves,  and  the  shining 
shoes,  the  soles  of  which  had  never  had  the 
soil  of  dust  or  mud  on  them,  were  all  rather 
large  for  the  wearers,  all  a misfit  ; for  they 
had  been  worn  by  many  bands  of  charity 
boys  before  now,  and  would  be  put  carefully 
away,  at  the  end  of  this  grand  day,  to  serve 
in  coming  years  for  the  successors  of  this 
company.  Two  little  arm-chairs  were 
placed,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bench ; to- 
wards one  a crippled  child  slowly  dragged 
his  distorted  limbs  with  the  help  of 
crutches  ; to  the  other  Sister  Teresa  advanc- 
ed, bearing  in  her  arms  a yet  more  hapless 
little  mortal,  too  utterly  disabled  by  spine 
disease  to  make  the  least  movement  without 
help. 

There  were  but  few  externs  admitted  to 
this  touching  ceremony.  Mrs.  Heliot  was 
one  of  these  privileged  few,  and  her  heart 
ached  with  the  intensity  of  its  pity,  and 
during  Mass  her  tears  fell  unceasingly. 
Who  could  define  the  cause  of  her  tears  ? 
Probably  she  could  herself  only  have  vaguely 
put  her  mingled  feelings  into  words.  It  was 
not  only  profound  pity  for  these  unfortunate 
little  creatures,  disinherited  of  all  the  joys  of 
home,  of  parents’  love:  not  only  grief  for  the 
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two  helpless  ones  who  could  know  nothing 
in  life  but  pain  and  privation,  for  whom  the 
future  held  not  one  joy  or  hope  ; she  wept 
for  them,  but  there  were  soothing  thoughts 
mingled  with  her  sorrow.  “ Dreary  as  is 
their  lot,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ it  is  not  so 
cruel  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  charity 
provided  for  these  forlorn  ones  this  refuge  ; 
they  would  have  been  for  the  poor  families 
they  belong  to  a heavy  charge,  perhaps  ob- 
jects of  repulsion.  Here,  at  least,  they  are 
kindly  cared  for,  they  are  loved,  they  are 
taught  and  inspired  to  trust  in  God,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  will,  and  thus  to  realize  all  the 
consolations  that  can  be  afforded  to  them.” 

She  said  all  this,  and  the  painful  impres- 
sions of  the  scene  before  her  wrere  a little  re- 
lieved ; but  then,  poor  lady,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  herself,  to  the  sorrow  and  priva- 
tion of  her  life,  which,  peaceful  and  moder- 
ately prosperous  as  it  appeared,  like  that  of 
every  other  human  being,  was  not  without  its 
sorely-felt  trial.  “ See,”  she  said  to  herself 
again,  “ all  these  poor  little  ones,  whose 
birth  gave  pleasure  to  nobody,  who  most 
likely  never  received  from  their  parents  any- 
thing but  sharp  words  and  hard  blows  ; or 
those  others  whose  parents,  perhaps,  loved 
them,  but  had  to  leave  them  orphaned  ; 
while  I,  who  would  so  dearly  have  loved  a 
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child  of  my  own,  who  would  have  devoted 
my  life  to  bringing  it  up  to  be  good  and 
pious — I have  been  denied  the  joy  of  being 
a mother!  Nor  have  I any  hope  God  will 
ever  give  me  a son  or  daughter!  We  will 
come  to  a solitary  old  age,  poor  Victor 
and  I,  and  pass  away  without  leaving  any 
child  to  bear  our  name  or  cherish  our 
memory.” 

But  she  was  a truly  good  woman,  and  as 
the  words  passed  through  her  mind  she 
began  to  reproach  herself.  “ Oh ! hush, 
hush.  Pardon  me,  my  God,”  she  whispered. 
“ Thou  hast  given  me  more  happiness  than  I 
deserve.  If  thou  hast  refused  me  one  thing, 
what  right  have  I to  complain  ? All  thou 
dost  is  right  and  good  ; thy  designs  over  us 
all  are  full  of  mercy.  Forgive  our  ingrati- 
tude, our  pride,  and  our  self-will!” 

Each  of  the  little  communicants  had  a can- 
dle ornamented  with  a pretty  ruff  of  cut  pa- 
per. At  the  Offertory  these  were  lighted, 
and  all,  except,  the  crippled  ones,  advanced  a 
step  or  two  and  stood,  with  their  burning 
lights,  in  a row.  The  two  disabled  children 
looked  half  repiningly  at  their  hale  com- 
rades, but  the  good  priest  who  was  celebrant 
did  not  forget  them ; he  came  down  from 
the  altar  and  brought  the  paten  to  them  to 
kiss,  saying  to  them  in  compassionate  tones, 
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“ Peace  be  with  you,”  and  they  were  con- 
soled. 

At  the  moment  for  communion  Sister 
Teresa  lifted  up  the  least  afflicted  of  the 
two  and  carried  him  near  the  others,  helping 
him  to  kneel  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  where 
all  were  to  receive,  she  kneeling  behind  him 
to  support  him,  lest  his  strength  should  fail. 
This  poor  child  had  entreated,  with  tears, 
the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  leave  his  place 
and  go  forward  to  meet  his  dear  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  was  coming  to  him.  The 
other  helpless  one  watched  this  with  quiv- 
ering lips  and  swelling  eyelids.  Then  the 
chaplain  of  the  house,  who  had  ceded  the 
happiness  of  saying  this  Mass  to  one  of  the 
canons  from  the  cathedral,  and  who  anx- 
iously watched  over  his  little  communicants, 
drew  near  to  the  poor  boy,  whose  rapidly 
changing  color  showed  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  bursting  into  tears  x kneeling  by  the 
child,  the  good  priest  whispered  words  of 
comfort  and  encouragement,  till  the  sufferer 
was  calmed  again.  The  chaplain  then  raised 
the  cripple  in  his  chair  and  set  him  straight  ; 
for  he  had  slipped  down  and  could  not 
sustain  himself.  He  took  the  feeble,  nerve- 
less hands  and  joined  them  together,  and 
disposed  the  communion  cloth,  holding  it 
himself  before  the  motionless  child. 
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The  celebrant  addressed  the  children  in 
a few  fervent  and  deeply-touching  words ; 
they  came  from  a heart  overflowing  with 
faith  and  charity,  and  found  an  echo  in 
these  young  pure  souls.  He  recited  aloud 
the  acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  and  made 
the  children  repeat  them  after  him.  He 
said  thrice  the  humble  Domine,  non  sum 
dignus.  Then,  having  received  himself,  but 
before  giving  the  sacred  Host  to  the  children 
kneeling  close  around  his  feet,  he  went  to 
carry  the  Lord  to  that  one  among  them 
who  could  not  approach  the  holy  table. 

It  was  a simple  act,  and  this  preference 
seemed  only  natural ; but  there  was  some- 
thing of  sublimity  in  it,  for  it  was  prompted, 
as  it  were,  by  the  loving  Lord  the  priest 
bore  in  his  hand,  and  recalled  the  tender- 
ness of  his  dealings  with  the  miserable  and 
suffering  in  the  days  of  his  mortal  life.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  Gospel  spoke  in  this  gen- 
tle deed.  There  were  tears  in  all  eyes. 
When  the  priest,  at  the  end  of  Mass,  turned 
to  the  children  again,  and  said  aloud  the 
acts  of  thanksgiving,  all  were  still  under 
the  influence  of  emotion,  which  he  also 
shared,  his  faltering  voice  compelling  him 
to  pause  several  times. 

The  little  communicants  having  returned 
to  their  places,  according  to  a local  cus- 
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tom,  a basket  of  cakes,  slightly-sweetened, 
was  brought,  and  the  contents  blessed  by 
one  of  the  priests  and  distributed  to  the 
still  fasting  children.  None  of  them  chose 
to  eat  them  then,  however;  they  were  still 
too  hushed  in  soul  by  the  touching  in- 
fluences of  the  time.  They  opened  their 
books,  and  Mr.  Heliot,  who  was  watching 
Francois  closely,  noticed  that  the  pretty 
binding  and  gay  gilding  no  longer  attracted 
the  boy’s  attention  ; it  was  absorbed  in  the 
communion  prayers. 

One  other  ceremony  marked  this  beau- 
tiful and’  memorable  day — the  renewal  of 
their  baptismal  vows  at  Vespers.  To  this 
a large  congregation  was  admitted,  and  no 
pains  were  spared  to  make  it  as  impressive 
as  possible  to  the  children,  that  its  effects 
might  be  ineffaceable. 

After  his  first  communion  the  mind  of 
Francois  seemed  to  expand  rapidly.  His 
confirmation  followed  in  due  season,  with 
all  the  new  graces  it  bestows,  in  particular 
that  light  and  strength  of  the  perfect  Chris- 
tian which  it  is  the  special  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  impart.  The  boy  was  small  and 
frail-looking  still,  and  of  a tender,  sensitive 
spirit ; but  he  was  steadfast  and  resolute 
in  good  purposes,  and  persevering  in  his 
endeavors  to  do  right.  He  now  studied 
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hard,  because  he  knew  the  time  was  very 
short  that  he  could  enjoy  his  present  ad- 
vantages ; he  must  soon  make  room  for 
another  younger  and  more  needy  child,  and 
himself  commence  his  life-task  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  some  calling.  It  must,  of 
necessity,  be  one  not  demanding  great  bodi- 
ly strength;  for  there  seemed  no  likelihood 
that  he  would  ever  quite  get  over  the  result 
of  the  early  ill-treatment  from  his  hard  fa- 
ther and  the  cruel  privations  he  had  endured. 
Frangois  did  not  seem  to  have  any  decided 
preference  for  any  trade,  and  Mr.  Heliot, 
who  was  anxiously  considering  the  matter, 
was  at  a loss  what  step  it  was  best  to  take. 
There  was  no  reason,  however,  to  be  thus 
anxious  ; God’s  providence  knew  the  need, 
and  had  provided  for  it,  and,  all  in  good 
time,  would  gently  and  naturally  make  evi- 
dent what  course  was  to  be  taken.  Only  link 
by  link  the  chain  of  events  is  revealed  to  us. 

While  all  was  thus  in  abeyance  Mat- 
thieu,  the  father,  having  served  his  term, 
came  out  of  prison.  As  soon  as  the  fact 
was  known,  the  directors  of  the  hospital  were 
notified  that  the  city  would  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  his  children’s  support, 
as  lie  was  considered  liable  for  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  terror  and 
dismay  of  the  poor  boys  when  they  heard 
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this  news  from  some  officious  person.  They 
watched  during  all  their  recreation-time 
to  get  a glimpse  of  Sister  Martha  passing 
through  the  grounds ; and  having  at  last 
succeeded,  they  ran  to  her,  with  pale  little 
faces  and  frightened  eyes,  to  entreat  her 
to  do  something  to  keep  them  in  the  only 
home  they  knew. 

Sister  Martha  knew  the  bad  news,  and 
was  sad  and  troubled  because  of  it.  She 
was  quite  powerless  in  the  matter  ; all  she 
could  do  was  to  beseech,  in  behalf  of  her 
protegh , the  pity  of  the  administrators  of 
the  institution.  She  urged  not  only  the 
sufferings  of  all  kinds  the  children  would 
again  encounter,  but  still  more  vividly  she 
painted  the  danger  they  would  be  exposed 
to  of  being  corrupted  by  the  teachings  and 
example  of  an  intemperate  and  unprincipled 
father — an  evil  the  more  to  be  deprecated 
in  this  case,  as  the  children  gave  evidence 
of  such  good  dispositions,  which  only  need- 
ed cultivation  to  reach  unusual  excellence. 
Good  little  sister  ! She  put  in  use  all  the 
persuasive  art  and  simple  eloquence  her  old 
uncle  used  to  take  such  pride  in,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  that  Eugene  was  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  a year  or  two  more,  and  that  Fran- 
cois should  not  be  sent  away  at  once,  but 
a few  weeks  would  be  allowed  to  see  if  a 
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proper  place  could  be  found  for  him.  Fran- 
cois, to  whom  the  idea  of  returning  to  his 
father  was  literally  appalling,  was  willing 
to  hazard  any  other  lot,  and  to  take  the  first 
place- that  offered.  He  did  not  need  to 
run  any  risk,  however;  for  now  the  time 
was  come  for  “ God’s  opportunity,”  the 
time  of  greatest  need. 

Before  a week  of  the  allotted  time  was 
gone,  an  honest,  good-natured-looking  man 
presented  himself  at  the  hospital  to  ask  if 
they  would  let  him  have  a boy,  whose  work 
would  not  be  very  heavy.  He  was  a small 
farmer  from  the  neighborhood  of  Metz. 
He  was  quite  a young  man,  but  married 
and  the  owner  of  the  little  place  he  culti- 
vated. It  was  too  limited  to  make  it  need* 
ful  that  he  should  have  the  help  of  a grown 
man,  yet  there  were  many  “ odd  jobs,”  as 
is  always  the  case  about  a farm,  however 
small,  and  he  wanted  a lad  equal  to  such 
light  work  as  driving  the  horse  while  he 
held  the  plough,  taking  the  cows  to  pasture 
and  bringing  them  home  at  milking-time, 
helping  to  fold  the  sheep,  and  in  winter 
neloing  a little  about  the  house. 

It  was  exactly  the  place  for  the  boy. 
The  country  air,  the  exercise,  and  plain, 
abundant  fare  were  just  what  was  needed 
to  make  him  strong,  and  Sister  Martha 
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thanked  God  again  and  again,  with  a full 
heart,  for  his  merciful  care  over  her  little 
charges,  as  she  still  considered  them  to  be. 
It  was  all  settled  on  the  spot.  Francois, 
pleased  with  the  kind  face  and  hearty, 
frank  voice  and  manner  of  his  new  master, 
kissed  his  brother  and  Sister  Martha  with 
only  a very  few  tears,  and  trustfully  fol- 
lowed Peter  Maury,  his  little  bundle,  con- 
taining one  shirt  and  a pair  of  stockings 
and  his  treasured  prayer-book,  in  his  hand. 

A cart,  drawn  by  a sober,  well-fed  old 
horse,  was  awaiting  them ; Francois  took 
his  place  by  Peter  and  enjoyed  the  fifteen 
miles’  drive  greatly.  He  had  never  before 
been  beyond  the  city  boundaries. 

The  boy’s  ignorance  of  country  matters 
amused  the  farmer  greatly,  while  his  anx- 
iety to  learn  pleased  him.  Francois  could 
not  tell  a field  of  corn  from  one  of  clover, 
nor  cabbages  from  potatoes.  By  the  time 
they  reached  the  village  on  the  outskirt  of 
which  was  Maury’s  dwelling  they  had 
become  excellent  friends. 

Getting  down  from  the  cart,  Francois 
patted  the  horse,  and  watched  how  Peter 
set  about  unharnessing  the  animal,  trying 
to  give  his  small  aid.  His  good-will,  albeit 
he  was  too  awkward  for  it  to  be  effective, 
pleased  the  farmer,  and  his  mother-in-law 
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too,  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
She  remarked  as  they  entered  : “ It  seems  to 
me,  Peter,  you  have  had  luck  with  the  boy. 
He  does  not  seem  either  stupid  or  lazy, 
as  the  general  run  of  them  are.”  The  boy 
was  a little  abashed  by  this  half-doubtful 
praise,  but  resolved  that  he  would  make  her 
words  good  as  far  as  he  could. 

Annette  Maury,  Peter’s  wife,  was  rocking 
a cradle  in  which  lay  her  little  eighteen- 
months-old  daughter,  their  only  child. 
She  turned  round  to  greet  her  husband  and 
give  a scrutinizing  look  to  the  stranger  he 
had  brought  with  him.  They  were  plain- 
spoken  people,  though  kind,  and  she  too 
had  her  comment  to  make  on  Frangois. 
“He  is  not  very  handsome,”  she  observed 
to  her  husband,  as  she  studied  the  boy’s 
countenance  ; “ but  his  face  is  intelligent,  and 
he  is  well  enough  made,  though  so  small.” 
Then,  as  Frangois  stood,  shamefaced  and 
shy,  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  her  moth- 
erly heart  asserted  itself,  and  she  said : 
“ Come  here,  my  boy,  and  give  me  a kiss. 
Don’t  be  afraid  that  you  will  not  be  happy 
with  us. ' We  will  be  kind  to  you  and  treat 
you  well,  if  you  behave  well.  Are  your  fa- 
ther and  mother  living  still?” 

“ I have  only  a father,  and  a little 
brother.  I left  behind  at  the  hospital.” 
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“ Poor  child  !”  said  the  mother  of  Annette, 
giving  him  a warm  kiss  in  her  turn.  “Look 
you,”  she  continued,  “ Peter  Maury  is  rather 
quick-tempered,  but  he  is  good  as  bread.  If 
you  try  in  earnest  to  satisfy  him,  you  won’t 
find  it  very  hard  to  do  so.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  tells  you, 
and  do  just  so.  As  to  my  daughter,  there 
never  was  a sweeter  temper ; and  if  you  are 
tractable,  as  I think  from  your  face  you  are, 
you  will  soon  find  a real  mother  in  her.  I 
will  love  you  too.  You  shall  c6me  and  see 
me  when. you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home; 
and  if  you  do  your  work  well,  I’ll  find  ways 
to  make  you  enjoy  yourself.” 

“I’m  very  willing,  ma’am;  and  if  Mr. 
Maury  will  tell  me  what  to  do,  I’ll  set  to 
work  right  away.” 

“ Oh ! jus£  rest  and  make  yourself  at 
home  to-day,”  said  Maury,  “and  never  fear 
but  you’ll  have  plenty  of  play-time.  The 
work  is  never  very  heavy  with  us.” 

“ May  I rock  the  cradle  for  you,  ma’am  ?” 
asked  Frangois  of  Mrs.  Maury.  “I  know 
how  to  do  it  right.  We  had  a neighbor  once 
who  had  a little  baby.” 

“ How  do  you  like  this  one?”  asked  Mrs. 
Maury,  smiling. 

“Pretty  little  thing!”  said  Franqois,  en- 
chanted with  the  child’s  beauty.  “ It  is  just 
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like  the  little  Infant  Jesus  we  go  to  see  in  his 
crib  at  Christmas.” 

“This  is  a little  girl,”  said  the  young 
mother,  delighted  with  the  praise,  “and  you 
must  take  pains  to  please  her,  my  dear.” 

“ I don’t  believe  it  is  hard  to  please  babies 
when  one  loves  them,  as  I do  dearly.  What 
is  the  little  girl’s  name?”  asked  Frangois, 
who  was  now  quite  at  his  ease. 

“Anna.  Her  father  calls  her  so,  that 
there  may  not  be  two  Annettes ; for  that  is 
my  name.” 

“ That  is  a right  pretty  name,  and  I like  it, 
too,  because  it  was  the  name  of  our  Mother 
Mary’s  mother,”  said  the  boy  reverently. 
Then,  as  the  infant  stirred  a little,  he  began 
to  sing  a cradle  song  and  to  rock  the  cradle 
with  a slow,  steady  motion. 

The  two  women  watched  him  in  amuse- 
ment, and  Peter  said  : “ One  would  think  he 
had  been  doing  this  all  his  life.” 

“ There  are  other  things  to  do,  however,” 
observed  Mrs.  Maury,  as  she  began  to  spread 
the  table.  “ It  is  supper-time,  and  I must 
get  it  ready.  Do  you  like  curds,  Fran- 
£Ois  r 

“ I like  all  that  is  given  me,  ma’am ; but 
curds  are  very  nice,”  he  said,  pleased  with 
the  unusual  treat. 

“ Eat  plenty.  I’m  sure  you  are  hungry 
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after  being  jolted  fifteen  miles  in  the  cart ; 
and,  besides,  children  are  always  hungry, ” 
said  Mrs.  Maury,  as  she  set  before  him  a 
large  bowl  of  curds  with  cream  on  it,  and  cut. 
a thick  slice  of  bread. 

He  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  table  and  ate 
at  his  ease.  He  had  never  had  a treat  more 
to  his  liking,  and  his  heart  was  now  at  rest 
and  without  fear.  The  kind  people  had  won 
his  confidence  at  once.  He  had  not  quite 
finished  when  Anna  awoke  and  began  to 
cry.  He  left  his  bowl  at  once  and  ran  to  the 
cradle,  wiping  from  his  lips  a magnificent 
white  moustache  with  which  they  were 
adorned.  He  tried  to  quiet  the  little  girl, 
buther  mother  took  her  up,  saying:  “Fin- 
ish your  supper,  child.  Baby  must  wake  up 
now,  so  as  to  sleep  well  in  the  night. ” Fran- 
cois obeyed,  but  his  attention  was  fixed  on 
the  little  girl.  She  charmed  him,  and  he 
longed  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

“ She  is  not  so  very  small,”  he  observed. 
“ Can  she  walk  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! yes ; she  has  walked  a long  while. 
She  is  too  big  to  be  rocked  to  sleep,  but, 
as  she  is  all  we  have,  she  is  rather  spoiled.” 

Anna,  who  understood  question  and  an- 
swer, wriggled  in  her  mother’s  arms  like  a 
fish  out  of  water,  impatient  to  be  put  down 
to  investigate  the  new-comer.  No  sooner 
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was  she  on  her  feet  than,  with  the  usual 
baby  coquetries,  she  made  advances  to 
Frangois.  Apparently  it  was  a decided  case 
of  love  at  first  sight,  on  her  part  as  well  as 
on  his,  but  decidedly  more  demonstrative  on 
the  young  lady’s  side.  Frangois,  afraid  of 
alarming  her,  did  not  approach  her ; but  she, 
after  regarding  him  through  her  pretty  curls 
a few  moments,  walked  straight  up  to  him, 
her  mouth  made  up  for  a kiss,  and  her  arms 
held  out  to  be  taken  up.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  such  prompt  measures,  and  hesi- 
tated, till  she  stamped  with  impatience,  and 
her  mother  said:  “Take  her  up,  my  boy; 
she  wants  you  to  carry  her.”  He  did  so 
with  a laugh  and  a grimace ; for  as  he  kissed 
her  Anna  gave  his  ear  a decided  tweak  with 
her  plump  fingers.  “ Little  rogue  !”  he  said, 
and  forthwith  a game  of  romps  began,  and 
with  it  they  became  friends  for  life. 

Life  is  made  up  of  what  we  call  un- 
considered trifles.  The  whole  future  well- 
being of  the  four  individuals  that  now  com- 
posed Peter  Maury’s  family  was  probably 
decided  by  the  impression  they  made  on 
each  other  during  this  apparently  unim- 
portant hour  of  their  first  meeting. 

Frangois  felt  strangely  moved  in  heart. 
He  was,  as  has  been  said,  of  a sensitive 
disposition,  and  had  felt  the  isolation  of 
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h is  lot.  Now,  without  being  able  to  de- 
fine his  own  sensations,  he  felt  that  a want 
was  supplied,  a vacuum  filled  in  his  life  ; 
that  the  world  was  not  so  empty  and  for- 
lorn as  the  destitute  boy  had  often  feared 
to  find  it — his  spirit  having  been  saddened 
by  premature  knowledge  of  its  miseries.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  now  alone 
and  homeless  on  earth  ; and,  strangely  enough, 
it  was  not  the  hearty  hospitality  of  Peter 
and  his  wife  that  gave  him  these  sweet 
thoughts,  but  he  only  felt  thus  from  the 
instant  the  chubby  arms  of  Anna  had 
clasped  his  neck.  He  only  felt  all  this.  He 
was  too  young  and  ignorant  to  think  it.  He 
was  still  child  enough  himself  to  enjoy  run- 
ning about,  laughing  and  playing  with  Anna, 
and  they  kept  up  a spirited  game  till  her 
bed-time  came  ; the  little  one  was  so  pleased 
with  her  new  playmate  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  her  away  from  him. 

“ See  what  nice  times  I shall  have,”  said 
Mrs.  Maury  to  her  husband  with  great  satis- 
faction ; “ when  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him,  Frangois  and  our  little  one  can  go 
about  together,  and  I will  have  time  to 
attend  to  my  work.’ 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  Francois  had  been  at  the  farm 
two  months  Mr.  Heliot  came  to 
see  him.  Sister  Martha  had  told  him  the 
boy  was  placed  with  honest  people,  where 
he  was  well  treated  and  found  himself  quite 
happy ; Francois  having  written  to  her 
after  being  there  a few  weeks.  His  friends 
believed  it  ; still,  they  desired  to  be  fully  as- 
sured of  the  fact.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Heliot 
thought  this  mark  of  interest  in  his  welfare 
would  be  encouraging  to  the  lad,  and  also 
induce  the  people  who  had  taken  him  to  be 
more  careful' and  watchful  over  him  by  prov- 
ing that  he  was  not  quite  friendless  and 
forsaken. 

The  winter  had  set  in  again — a .very  cold 
one — and  more  than  once  Mr.  Heliot  had 
thought  anxiously  of  the  probable  condition 
of  the  boy,  thinking  that,  if  he  acted  as  cow- 
boy and  watched  the  sheep,  he  must  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  severe  weather.  He  was  much 
pleased,  therefore,  on  reaching  Peter  Mau- 
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ry’s  dwelling,  to  find  the  cows  safely  stabled, 
as  they  should  be,  from  the  wintry  wind  ; 
and  the  small  flock  of  sheep  folded  under  a 
shed  well  littered  with  straw,  keeping  warm 
closely  crowded  together,  and  protected  by 
their  heavy  fleeces.  In  doors,  in  the  cosey 
kitchen,  he  found  the  family  assembled 
round  a good  fire,  Peter  reading  a paper,  his 
wife  spinning,  and  Anna  teasing  a big  gray 
cat  that  wanted  to  go  to  sleep,  and  whose 
dissatisfied  expressions  of  her  feelings 
Frangois  was  watching  with  amusement, 
while  his  fingers  were  employed  in  knitting 
for  himself  a thick  woollen  stocking;  his 
thrifty  mistress  having  said  it  would  do  him 
no  harm  to  learn  some  girl’s  work  rather 
than  sit  idle,  as  he  otherwise  would  much 
‘of  the  time. 

Frangois  ran  to  greet  Mr.  Heliot,  recogniz- 
ing him  instantly  through  all  the  mufflings 
he  had  on,  and  Annette  rose  also  hastily  to 
offer  the  gentleman  a chair,  while  Peter  took 
his  hat.  They  imagined  he  was  an  officer 
sent  from  the  hospital  to  be  assured  that 
the  child  was  well  treated  ; they  were  hon- 
estly glad  that  the  round,  rosy,  happy  face  of 
the  boy  bore  the  best  evidence  that  it  was 
really  the  case  with  him.  In  fact,  Mr.  He- 
liot had  never  seen  him  look  so  well  before. 
The  questions  and  remarks  the  stranger 
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made  confirmed  the  Maurys  in  their  mis- 
take for  awhile.  He  asked  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  boy. 

Peter  answered  : So  far  they  were  quite 
satisfied  ; Frangois  was  handy 'and  biddable, 
and  willing  to  do  all  he  could.  “ He  is  not 
strong,  however,”  he  added,  “and  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  use  to  me  for  a long  time ; 
still,  we  like  him,  my  wife  especially,  because 
he  is  fond  of  our  little  one  and  kind  to 
her.” 

“ The  poor  lad  suffered  so  much  for  a long 
time  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
is  rather  feeble  and  puny  for  his  age,”  replied 
Mr.  Heliot ; “ but  I find  him  grown  and  look- 
ing stronger  than  I expected.  It  is  plain  to 
see  that  it  has  done  him  good  to  be  with 
you,  and  that  he  has  been  well  cared  for.” 

“ Oh  ! ” replied  Annette,  “ he  is  just  as  if 
at  home  here — no  more  and  no  less.  Nobody 
is  like  him,  to  our  little  girl;  they  are  like 
brother  and  sister.” 

“Are  you  happy  here,  Frangois?”  Mr. 
Heliot  asked,  to  try  him 

“ Oh  ! yes,  sir,  indeed.” 

“ Take  care,  then,  and  do  not  forget  how 
it  was  with  you  when  I found  you  first,  and 
show  that  you  do  not  forget  by  trying  to 
please  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maury  as  much  as  you 
can  ; for  they  have  been  very  good  to  you. 
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Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  them  and 
go  back  to  Jean  Renaud’s?” 

Frangois  seemed  unable  to  answer  in 
words.  He  shook  his  head  emphatically,  and 
Mr.  Heliot  saw  that  he  was  trying  the  sensi- 
tive child  too  far ; the  tears  were  beginning 
to  roll  down-  his  cheeks.  “ Come,  come,  I 
did  not  mean  to^make  you  cry,  little  friend,” 
observed  the  visitor;  “quite  the  contrary. 
I wish  to  make  you  see  and  be  glad  that 
God  is  so  good  in  providing  for  you.” 

That  is  just  what  we  find  provoking  in 
him,”  remarked  Peter;  “he  is  always  ready 
to  cry  for  anything  or  nothing.  One  hardly 
dares  say  a quick  word  to  him.” 

“ Indeed,  that  must  be  vexatious.”  Wish- 
ing to  incite  the  boy*  to  more  self-control, 
Mr.  Heliot  instantly  answered  : “ Frangois  is 
getting  too  big  for  such  babyish  ways; 
he  ought  to  have  more  sense,  and,  instead 
of  crying  when  he  is  told  of  anything,  set 
to  work  to  do  it  better.” 

“ I tell  him  so  often  enough,”  said  his  mas- 
ter. “ I can’t  make  him  understand  that  I 
don’t  mean  to  scold,  but  only  to  teach  him 
how  to  do  better  next  time.  I don’t  expect 
him  to  know  how  to  manage  all  at  once ; but 
he  don’t  see  that,  to  learn,  it  is  needful  that  I 
should  tell  him  over  and  over  again,  and  re- 
prove him  if  he  don’t  do  as  he  has  been  told.” 
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These  admonitions,  so  far  from  being  ef- 
fective, only  seemed  likely  to  cause  Francois 
to  give  more  positive  proof  of  how  much  they 
were  needed  ; his  face  was  working,  and  he  was 
drawing  out  a blue  spotted  handkerchief  in 
preparation  for  a good  cry,  when  Miss  Anna 
made  a happy  diversion,  in  the  threaten- 
ing state  of  affairs,  by  tugging  at  her  friend’s 
jacket  and  audibly  announcing  she  was  tired 
of  “ that  man,”  and  wanted  to  go  out  and 
play  in  the  pretty,  white  snow. 

“ Yes,  go,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Heliot,  de- 
lighted to  be  so  opportunely  rescued  from 
the  threatened  burst  of  tears ; “ and  here 
is  some  candy  to  share  with  the  little 
damsel.  If  you  are  good,  it  is  not  the  last 
I will  bring.” 

Mr.  Heliot  took  the  opportunity  to  tell 
the  Maurys  such  particulars  of  the  lad’s 
story  as  he  hardly  felt  willing  to  recount  in 
his  presence,  but  wished  them  to  know.  As 
he  expected,  they  were  deeply  touched  and 
full  of  indignation  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  children  had  been  treated  by  their 
father.  They  knew  well  that  Francois  had  a 
father  living,  but,  faithful  to  the  admoni- 
tions given  him,  especially  by  Sister  Mar- 
tha, the  boy  had  never  given  any  details 
of  the  ill-usage  he  had  suffered  from  that 
father’s  hands.  They  knew  Matthieu  was 
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probably  a man  of  indifferent  character, 
but  knew  no  more.  They  understood  at 
once,  the  excellence  of  the  disposition  of 
the  lad,  on  learning  how  carefully  he  had 
kept  silence  regarding  that  unhappy  time 
rather  than  accuse  a parent.  There  was  dan- 
ger, indeed,  that  they  would  now  be  injudi- 
ciously indulgent,  to  make  up  to  the  poor 
boy  for  all  his  bitter  childhood  had  endured. 

When,  in  obedience  to  some  new  caprice 
of  his  small  tyrant,  the  children  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  warm-hearted  Mrs.  Maury  fairly 
hugged  the  astonished  boy,  saying:  “You 
have  had  dismal  days  indeed,  poor  dear 
little  fellow  ; but  they  are  over  now,  God 
be  praised!  and  all  you  need  think  of  is  to 
be  happy  now,  and  good  and  smart.” 

“ I’ll  try  hard,  Mrs.  Maury,”  he  promised  ; 
“just  wait  till  I get  big  enough,  and  you 
shall  see  how  I will  work.  I sha’n’t  forget 
then  how  you  fed  me  and  took  care  of  me 
while  a little  boy  who  could  do  almost 
nothing.” 

“You  will  do  right,”  said  Mr.  Heliot, 
rising  to  go  ; “ and  if  I find  you  keep  your 
word,  it  will  foe  all  the  better  for  you.  I 
will  come  to  see  you  now  and  then,  and, 
when  Mr.  Maury  gives  a good  account  of 
you,  I will  take  care  you  have  a token  of 
my  satisfaction  ; besides  this,  I will  take 
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care  that  some  one  you  love  better  still 
hears  of  your  good  conduct.” 

“Sister  Martha?  Oh!  I do  love  her 
dearly,  she  is  so  good.”  And  again  the  too 
ready  tears  filled  the  boy’s  eyes.  “ Will  you 
tell  her,  sir,  I pray  every  day,  as  she  told 
me,  that  God  will  make  me  good,  and  I 
ask  our  Mother  Mary  to  take  care  of  me  ? 
And  my  little  brother,  too — please  tell  him 
to  try  hard  to  be  very  good  ; for,  if  he  de- 
serves it,  Mr.  Maury  has  promised  me  to 
get  him  a place  in  our  village  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  hospital.  It  will  be  so 
nice  ; we  can  then  see  each  other  every  day.” 

Mr.  Heliot  promised  to  deliver  both  of 
these  messages ; then  he  strongly  advised 
Frangois  to  keep  up  his  reading  and  writ- 
ing, practising  in  his  odd  moments,  and  to 
be  faithful  in  going  to  the  catechism  class 
every  Sunday. 

“ Be  easy  about  that  last,  sir,”  said  An- 
nette. “ I take  him  myself  to  Mass  and 
Benediction  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  and 
I’ve  taken  good  care  that  he  goes  to  cate- 
chism and  don’t  spend  Sunday  afternoon  in 
playing  with  the  idle  scamps  of  the  village.” 

“And  as  to  reading  and  writing,”  added 
Peter,  “ there  is  no  danger  he  will  forget 
them.  He  is  to  go  to  evening  school  all 
winter,  and  I shall  go  too,  big  fellow  as  I 
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am.  I do  not  know  all  I need  to  know 
yet  ; there  is  always  something  to  learn.” 

Mr.  Heliot  returned  to  Metz,  his  heart 
quite  at  rest  regarding  the  fate  of  his  elder 
charge,  and  his  wife  and  Sister  Martha  were 
equally  pleased  with  all  he  could  tell  them. 

It  is  time  now  to  follow  Sister  Martha 
in  the  varying  progress  of  her  daily  life — 
very  far  from  being  either  a monotonous  or 
uninteresting  one,  though  always  a life  of 
simple  duty  and  obedience. 

Whoever  has  followed  this  narrative  thus 
far  must  have  perceived  that  its  whole  aim 
is  to  show  how  the  providence  of  God  links 
together  the  lots  of  individuals  by  appa- 
rently trivial  events,  and  how  the  fidelity 
of  each  to  duty,  and  to  those  interior  prompt- 
ings we  call  good  impulses,  but  which  are 
truly  the  inspirations  of  grace,  work  out  the 
gracious  designs  of  God’s  goodness;  saving 
from  misery  and  degradation  in  this  world, 
and  from  eternal  loss  in  the  other,  those 
humble  souls  who  have  learned  not  to  de- 
spise the  day  of  small  things. 

In  whatever  station  we  happen  to  be 
placed, 

“ The  common  round,  the  daily  task, 

Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask — 

Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.” 
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It  is  those  who  watch  God’s  providential 
ways  in  daily  life , who  try  to  follow  these 
leadings,  who  are  most  likely  to  become  the 
hidden  saints  of  God — their  sanctity  not 
only  hidden  from  the  world,  but  also  bless- 
edly hidden  from  their  own  eyes,  which 
are. occupied  in  looking  for  the  will  of  God 
in  all  things;  and  its  safety  is  assured  by 
this  hiddenness.  Blessed  John  Berchmans 
is  the  special  patron  of  such  lives  as  these, 
who  sought  no  other  means  of  sanctification 
than  simple  ordinary  daily  actions,  and  who 
declared  that  “ true  devotion  is  merely  gen- 
erous promptitude  of  the  will  in  all  that 
relates  to  serving  God.” 

Sister  Martha  was  of  this  kind.  Nine 
people  out  of  ten  would  have  looked  on  her 
as  singularly  matter-of-fact  and  unimagina- 
tive, as  taking  things  in  a very  common- 
place fashion,  and  as  not  being  very  “spi- 
ritual ” ; for  she  talked  very  little  of  religious 
matters,  and  only  tried  to  do  every  good 
deed  that  came  in  her  way.  She  had  the 
“generous  promptitude”  just  spoken  of, 
however,  ^nd  this  spiritualized  her  whole 
life,  commonplace  as  it  seemed,  and  gave 
an  indefinable,  gracious  influence  to  all  she 
did  or  said.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  been 
endowed  with  the  rare  gift  of  being  able 
to  please  the  world  on  entering  a religious 
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order ; the  very  sight  only  of  her  cheerful, 
contented,  sensible  face  dissipated  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  and  that  repulsion  for 
all  persons  or  things  connected  with  reli- 
gion, too  often  the  characteristic  of  the  un- 
fortunate beings  whose  lives  have  been  dis-* 
reputable,  and  whose  excesses  have  led -to 
misery  and  destitution. 

Sister  Martha's  heart,  the  more  calls  there 
were  made  on  it,  was  the  more  dilated  by 
charity,  and  every  new  employment  given  to 
her  found  her  still  prepared  to  give  herself  to 
it  with  fresh  devotion,  without  her  having  to 
put  away  her  sympathy  and  thoughtful  af- 
fection for  former  objects  of  regard.  Even 
Mrs.  Heliot,  who  had  seen  her  become  a 
religious  with  such  reluctance,  because  she 
feared  she  herself  would  be  less  thought  of 
and  have  less  sympathy,  now  acknowledged 
she  had  been  wrong  in  giving  place  to  such 
an  idea.  Sister  Martha  was,  for  her,  still  the 
Henrietta  of  former  days,  or  rather  a more 
tender,  devoted  friend  than  ever ; always 
ready  to  perceive  her  troubles,  to  understand 
her  sadness,  and  able  to  charm  it  away  and 
restore  peace,  confidence,  and  happiness  by 
her  sweet,  artless,  cordial  words. 

The  young  sister  passed  some  time  in  the 
women's  infirmary,  taking  care  of  the  sick 
and  consoling  the  dying,  when  an  accident 
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happening  to  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  the 
care  of  a!ged  men  compelled  the  superior  to 
withdraw  Sister  Martha  from  the  infirmary 
to  replace  their  disabled  sister.  She  felt  the 
same  regret,  natural  to  her  warm,  large  heart, 
in  parting  with  the  sick  folk,  who  had  be- 
come so  dear  to  her,  that  she  had  experienced 
in  giving  up  the  care  of  the  children  ; but 
here  again  she  showed  such  aptitude  for  the 
new  duties  assigned  to  her  that  the  superior 
felicitated  herself  greatly  on  the  choice  she 
had  made  ; for  the  care  of  old  people,  like 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  requires  pecu- 
liar qualifications,  less  easily  found  than 
those  that  suffice  for  nursing  the  sick. 

Amongst  the  aged  pensioners  of  the 
hospital  were  two  of  marked  character  and 
difficult  cases  to  manage.  These  two  men 
had  been  in  honorable  stations,  one  having 
been  a merchant  in  an  extensive  business, 
the  other  a painter  of  some  repute.  They 
had  fallen  in  the  world  through  their  own 
misdeeds,  but  this  they  would  not  own,  but 
railed  bitterly  against  every  one  and  every- 
thing, attributing  their  misfortunes  to  every 
other  cause  but  the  true  one.  They  pro- 
fessed to  be  persons  of  liberal  ideas — that  is, 
that  they  believed  in  nothing , not  even  the 
reality  of  the  charity  which  had  provided  a 
shelter  for  their  destitution  and  adminis- 
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tered  assiduously  to  their  daily  needs.  They 
prided  themselves  on  their  assumed  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  education  as  elevat- 
ing them-  above  the  “ superstitions  ” of  re- 
ligion. 

The  chaplain  had  made  vain  efforts  to 
recall  them  to  more  Christian  sentiments. 
All  he  had  been  able  to  say  to  them  had 
been  disregarded,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, had  produced  unfortunate  results  in 
giving  them  new  matter  for  raillery  and  de- 
rision. The  gentle  efforts  of  the  sisters  in 
the  same  way  were  met  with  ridicule  or 
sullen  silence,  till,  completely  baffled,  there 
seemed  nothing  left  for  those  in  charge  to 
do  but  pray  for  these  hard  and  stubborn 
hearts  to  be  softened. 

Sister  Martha  had  heard  much  said  of 
these  unhappy  old  sinners,  and  had  often 
remarked  them  sunning  themselves  together 
on  a bench  in  the  garden  of  the  hospital, 
apparently  deep  in  the  discussion  of  some 
knotty  point,  or  idly  jesting  and  sneering 
at  the  more  pious  pensioners  who  might  be 
saying  their  beads  as  they  walked  about, 
or  were  occupied  with  a good  book.  This 
almshouse,  though  served  by  sisters,  was  a 
civil  institution,  and  beyond  moral  suasion 
no  measures  could  be  used  with  these  men, 
though  their  example  and  profane  talk  were 
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hurtful  to  the  less  well  disposed  of  the 
other  inmates.  Fortunately,  these  old  repro- 
bates did  not  choose  to  have  much  to  do 
with  the  rest,  considering  themselves  infi- 
nitely above  those  they  called  “the  pau- 
pers ” ; what  they  thought  themselves  to  be 
heaven  only  knew. 

In  taking  possession  of  her  new  employ- 
ment these  men  were,  of  all  Sister  Martha’s 
charge,  the  individuals  who  most  excited 
her  interest  and  compassion.  With  the 
tact  inspired  alike  by  good  sense  and  kind 
feeling,  and  far  more  by  solicitude  for  their 
salvation,  from  the  beginning  she  manifested 
her  earnest  desire  to  do  all  she  could  for 
their  comfort  ; she  could  see  that  there 
certainly  was  a peculiar  hardship  in  their 
lot,  even  though  they  had  brought  it  on 
themselves  by  their  excesses,  and  that  they 
must  feel  its  privations  far  more  than  those 
inured  to  poverty,  to  whom  the  comfortable 
accommodations  of  St.  Nicholas’s  was  com- 
parative luxury.  She  let  the  broken-down 
pair  see,  in  a delicate  way,  she  perceived 
this  distinction,  and,  in  speaking  to  them, 
took  care  not  only  to  do  so  in  the  gentle, 
persuasive  manner  she  used  to  all,  but 
mingled  with  it  a tone  of  deference,  to  be 
perceived  only  by  their  cultivated  ears. 
With  innocent  art  she  had  determined  to 
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try  to  acquire  over  these  men  the  influence 
the  less  educated  though  equally  fervent 
and  zealous  sisters  had  failed  to  obtain,  in 
order  to  lead  their  thoughts  into  better 
channels. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  recreation 
hour  she  had  listened  while  the  artist  and 
the  merchant  discussed  some  point  of  art 
together,  letting  them  see  she  understood 
and  was  interested  in  their  subject,  and 
once  or  twice  ventured  to  interpose  a re- 
mark, to  make  them  aware  she  also  had 
some  practical  knowledge  of  painting.  She 
aimed  at  the  artist  first  as  the  most  likely 
to  yield.  He  was  not  a little  astonished, 
and  was  at  once  proud  and  pleased  to 
be  listened  to,  and  delighted  to  recall  his 
former  art-life,  at  which  time  he  had  hoped 
to  win  both  fame  and  fortune  by  the  pencil 
and  the  canvas.  He  eagerly  caught  at  the 
bait,  and  watched  for  every  opportunity  that 
offered  to  exchange  a few  words  with  Sister 
Martha.  He  could  no  longer  use  brush  or 
pencil ; old  age,  and  still  more,  probably, 
dissipation,  had  made  his  hand  too  tremu- 
lous for  that ; but  he  had  still  some  of  his 
old  sketches  in  his  possession,  and  these 
he  spread  out  for  Sister  Martha’s  inspection, 
and  waited,  not  without  a consciousness  of 
their  merits,  to  have  the  gratification  of 
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her  praise.  She  looked  at  all,  praised 
heartily  and  with  discrimination,  listened 
patiently  to  the  history  of  each,  all  the 
while  furtively  fingering  her  beads,  and 
making  little  interior  ejaculations  to  the 
sweet  Mother  of  Mercy  to  pity  and  aid 
this  poor  soul.  The  artist,  on  his  part,  was 
charmed  no  less  with  her  discernment  than 
her  praises ; his  sincere  respect  was  won, 
and  his  confidence  also  by  imperceptible 
degrees. 

“ Sister,”  he  said  one  day,  when  they  had 
been  talking  for  a while  on  the  usual  topic, 
“may  I ask  you  just  one  question?” 

“Two,  if  you  wish;  only  I shall  answer 
them  or  not  at  my  discretion,”  replied  Sister 
Martha,  smiling. 

“ You  are  very  good,  sister ; and,  indeed,  I 
see  you  always  try  to  satisfy  me,  as  far  as  is 
reasonable.  I assure  you  I feel  it  much.” 

“ Oh  ! I merely  do  my  duty ; no  need  to 
make  much  of  that,”  she  said  quietly. 

“ Pardon  me,  sister,  you  arc  wrong  ; you 
go  far  beyond  what  your  duty  exacts  in 
giving  so  much  kind  attention  to  a poor 
broken-down  fellow  such  as  I am.” 

“ No,  no,  you  are  quite  mistaken,”  she 
said  earnestly;  “ pray,  what  am  I but  your 
servant ? ” 

“ My  servant  ! ’ 
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“Yours,  and  all  those  in  this  dwelling.” 

“ That  is  true — yes,  it  is  true,  sister ; 
you  do  for  us  even  more  than  the  well-paid 
servant  does  for  his  master,  and  you  do  it 
quite  disinterestedly.” 

“ Are  you  sure  of  that?”  said  Sister  Mar- 
tha, smiling. 

“ I would  walk  over  hot  coals  in  testi- 
mony of  that.  I am  sure  you  neither  wish 
to  be  known  nor  admired  ; you  have  no 
pride  ; you  have  no  ambition,  either  worldly 
of  in  respect  to  your  order  ; besides,  you  are 
much  too  young  to  expect  soon  to  be  supe- 
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nor. 

Sister  Martha  laughed  out  frankly. 

“ No,”  said  she,  “ I have  neither  this  pride 
nor  this  ambition.  Still,  I work  from  an  in- 
terested motive,  and  you  would  get  well 
scorched  if  you  walked  over  hot  coals  to 
maintain  the  contrary.  I am  very  young, 
do  you  say?  Well,  you  have  learned  even 
less  than  I in  all  your  threescore  and  ten 
years,  if  you  have  not  learned  that  the  only 
motive  of  action  in  all  human  beings  is  in- 
terest of  some  sort.  I assure  you  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  not  exempt  from  this  law  of 
humanity.” 

“Well,  I must  believe  what  you  say;  but 
see,  you  recall  me  unconsciously  to  the 
question  \vith  which  we  started — I mean 
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that  I purposed  to  ask  you.  I see  you  be- 
fore me,  an  attractive  young  woman,  not 
more  than  twenty-four  years  old  ; educated, 
intelligent,  even  talented — you  speak  of 
painting  like  a real  artist,  which  proves  you 
studied  that  art,  at  least,  more  than  as  a mere 
pastime ; you  have,  very  likely,  relations  who 
love  you  ; you  are  perhaps  wealthy — if  not, 
you  could  easily  become  so.  for  you  have 
every  qualification  for  succeeding  in  the 
world.  Tell  me  what  could  have  led  such  a 
one  as  you  to  renounce  all  this,  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  an  almshouse,  where  the  sight 
of  every  sort  of  human  misery  must  grieve 
your  heart  and  pain  your  mind  ? ” 

“Do  you  ask,  this  question  in  sober  se- 
riousness ? Do  you  not  imagine  my  mo- 
tive ? ” 

“ I fear  I do.  You  have  been  misled  by 
the  influence — ” 

“No!”  interrupted  Sister  Martha,  “I 
took  counsel  of  only  myself  and  my  interests, 
as  I said  just  now.  I do  not  know  if  I should 
have  had  in  the  world  so  much  happiness  as 
you  fancy  ; happiness  there  is  not  so  easy  to 
find.  But,  supposing  my  lot  had  been  a 
bright  one,  how  many  years  would  I have 
had  to  enjoy  it?  The  longest  life  is  soon 
over,  and  what  then  is  left  but  to  die  ? And 
what  are  all  the  goods  and  delights  of  earth 
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to  us  then  ? Nothing  but  a cause  of  bitter- 
ness, because  we  must  leave  them  all.  I 
wanted  to  spare  myself  the  bitter  regret  I 
would  feel  in  abandoning  them  by  working 
for  the  other  life  which  will  never  end.” 

“ You  really  believe  in  this  better  life, 
sister?  ” 

“ Believe  ! ” — the  light  of  perfect  faitli 
made  her  face  radiant.  “ Can  you  ask  ? 
And  you — you  also  thus  believe.” 

“I  believe?”  echoed  the  old  artist,  half 
sadly,  half  derisively.  “No,  sister;  I be- 
lieve nothing.” 

“ How  I would  pity  you,  if  that  were 
really  true  ! ” she  said  ; “ but  it  cannot  be. 
However  other  points  of  faith  may  be 
doubted  or  denied,  this  assurance  of  a life 
beyond  the  grave  is  never  wanting  in  any 
soul;  the  unhappy  above  all  have  need  of 
this  belief.  Without  this  belief  you  would 
have  been  dead  long  ago.  Look  into  your 
heart,  and  you  will  find  it  there.” 

“ No,  sister,  you  are  mistaken.  In  the 
depths  of  my  heart  there  is  nothing  but  un- 
availing regrets  and  despair.” 

“ I tell  you  I am  sure  of  what  I say. 
Look  closer,  search  deeper;  you  will  find 
faith  there — I answer  for  it.” 

She  turned  to  go;  she  saw  it  was  time  to 
leave  him  to  himself  awhile. 
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“ Do  not  go  yet,”  he  implored.  “ Wait  a 
little,  I beg  you,  sister ; I have  so  many 
things  I would  say.” 

“ To-morrow — some  other  time  ; I must 
go,  for  I am  called.” 

She  hurried  to  a group  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  garden.  An  idiot  stopped  her, 
to  show  her  a handful  of  colored  pebbles 
he  had  collected,  fancying  them  jewels  ; she 
took  them,  admired  them,  gave  them  back 
to  him,  stopping  to  pick  up  one  or  two  he 
dropped. 

“ Did  the  good  God  make  these  ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Yes,  dear;  it  is  the  good  God  who  made 
all  you  see,  all  you  think  so  beautiful,  all 
you  love.  One  should  thank  him  very  often 
for  all  he  gives  to  us.” 

The  vacant,  innocent  eyes  were  lifted  to 
heaven,  and  the  stammering  lips  repeated, 
half  mechanically,  the  pious  words  they  had 
been  taught  to  say  with  so  much  difficulty : 
“ I believe  in  God,  I hope  in  God,  I love 
God.”  And  doubtless  God  accepted  the 
homage  of  this  veiled  soul,  as  doing  him 
more  honor  than  the  worship  of  the  wisest 
of  earth,  if  rendered  in  less  childlike  simpli- 
city. 

Sister  Martha  gave  her  arm  to  an  octoge- 
narian out  of  breath  with  coughing  and  un- 
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able  to  regain  his  seat.  “ Ah  ! sister,”  said 
the  helpless  old  creature,  “ when  will  the 
good  God  take  pity  on  me  ? To  suffer  year 
after  year,  as  I have  done,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  die  ! ” 

“ Courage,  courage,  Father  Antony,”  re- 
sponded the  sister.  “ God  would  make  your 
crown  brighter  and  brighter  still ; that  is  why 
you  go  on  suffering  day  after  day.  Each 
day  your  reward  grows  greater.  It  won’t  do, 
you  see,  to  die  one  day  sooner  than  God 
wills.” 

“ Ah ! if  I could  only  keep  that  thought 
in  mind  ” — he  crossed  himself — “ I’d  say 
only,  ‘God’s  will  be  done.’’' 

While  Sister  Martha  attended  thus  to  the 
needs  of  all  the  sufferers  committed  to  her 
care,  giving  each  in  turn  comfort  and  en- 
couragement, the  artist  moved  away  with 
slow  steps  and  seated  himself  alone  in  a 
quiet  corner.  He  was  thinking  over  what 
had  been  said  to  him  by  this  young  woman, 
.so  good,  gentle,  and  devoted.  She  had  as- 
sured him  that  the  spark  of  faith  still  lived  in 
his  heart,  and,  if  he  would  search  in  its  depths, 
under  the  ashes  of  his  lost  worldly  hopes 
he  would  find  it ; and  he  tried  to  discover 
why,  spite  of  his  denials,  the  conviction  of 
the  sister  was  unmoved.  He  at  first  smiled 
to  himself  at  what  he  called  the  mistaken 
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confidence  of  an  inexperienced  child,  and 
then  came  the  sudden  thought,  What  if  she 
had  told  him  the  truth  ? 

He  looked  back  on  his  past  life,  his 
seventy  misspent  years ; he  ransacked  his 
memory,  and  in  the  midst  of  phantoms  of 
evil,  the  sins  without  number  which  rose  up 
accusingly  at  his  invocation,  appeared  dimly 
recollections  of  his  youthful  days,  and  the 
remorse  he  had  felt  at  the  beginning  of  his 
life  of  dissipation,  and,  in  the  still  further-off 
and  dimmer  distance,  the  impressions  of  his 
childhood. 

His  early  days  had  been  spent  under  the 
care  of  a loving,  pious  mother  ; but  she  had 
died  while  he  was  still  young,  and  before  the 
fruit  of  her  pious  teaching  had  time  to  ma- 
ture. She  had  died,  commending  her  child 
to  the  care  of  the  Mother  of  her  God.  The 
boy  had  soon  forfeited  his  title  to  claim  her 
for  his  mother  by  his  misconduct;  but  Mary 
never  forgets  those  once  committed  to  her 
hands,  and  she  was,  besides,  “ Advocate  of 
sinners  ” still.  Sister  Martha  was  right ; 
Under  the  cold  ashes  of  his  wasted  life  he 
found  a glimmer  of  faith  still  alive,  unextin- 
guished by  the  indulgence  of  his  passions. 
The  glimmer  was  faint  indeed,  but  it  sufficed 
to  inspire  the  worn-out  old  rout  with  vague 
regrets,  different  in  their  character  from 
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those  which  he  had  hitherto  felt.  Until 
now  he  had  only  deplored  the  loss  of  his 
worldly  position,  of  his  fortune,  and  of  his 
reputation  as  an  artist.  He  had  been  mo- 
rosely ashamed  of  his  soiled  life,  his  lost 
advantages  ; now  at  last  he  asked  himself, 
What  had  he  done  to  prepare  for  that  other 
world  of  whose  existence  Sister  Martha  had 
spoken,  and  which  this*  feeble  little  ray  of 
faith  in  his  heart  told  him  assuredly  await- 
ed him  ? 

All  the  instructions  he  had  been  compelled 
to  hear,  whether  he  would  or  not,  since  he 
entered  St.  Nicholas’s  recurred  to  his  mem- 
ory ; all  the  exhortations  of  the  sisters, 
which  had  made  him  so  impatient  as  dis- 
tasteful importunities,  forced  themselves  yet 
more  importunately  on  his  attention  ; he  was 
unable  to  dismiss  the  thought  of  this  future, 
of  the  very  few  days,  at  most,  he  could  re- 
main in  this  life,  and  of  that  endless  one 
which  he  must  enter  on  so  soon  ; he  realized, 
for  a moment  at  least,  the  idea  of  eternity 
by  the  aid  of  that  unextinguished  spark  of 
faith  in  his  heart. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  thinking  of?” 
asked  his  friend  the  merchant.  “ I have  been 
walking  up  and  down  before  you  for  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  you  have  not  seemed  to 
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“ No,”  answered  the  artist,  “ I did  not  see 
you.” 

“ And  what  has  absorbed  you  to  this  de- 
gree, my  dear  fellow  ? ” 

“ A very  serious  question  I asked  myself 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.” 

“ The  deuce  you  have  ! You  pique  my  cu- 
riosity, really.  It  seems  to  me,  since  we  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  inmates  of  this  magnifi- 
cent hotel,  there  is  no  possible  question  we 
two  have  not  discussed  to  kill  the  time.” 

“ There  is  one,  indeed,  we  have  discussed, 
turning  it  to  ridicule  to  amuse  ourselves,  but 
the  real  profundity  of  which  we  have  disre- 
garded ; yet,  meanwhile,  it  is  the  one  it  would 
have  been  best  worth  our  while  to  sound  to 
its  utmost  depth.” 

“And  this  question — what  is  it?” 

“This:  We  find  ourselves  quite  out  of 
our  proper  sphere  here.  Our  surroundings 
and  associates  are  intensely  repulsive  to  us ; 
contact  with  them  humiliates  us,  fills  us 
with  disgust.  We  were  not  intended  for  this 
life—” 

“ Doubtless.  But  what  is  the  drift  of  all 
you  say?  Haven’t  we  said  it  all  before  hun- 
dreds of  times?  Isn’t  it  the  theme  of  our 
endless  lamentations?”  asked  the  ruined 
merchant  impatiently. 

“ Yes.  But  as,  meanwhile,  we  would  other- 
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wise  find  ourselves  without  shelter  and  with- 
out food,  we  should  rather  be  thankful  to 
have  been  received  into  this  house,  where  we 
are — it  is  only  common  justice  to  admit  it — 
better  cared  for  by  the  sisters  than  most 
fathers  are  by  their  children.” 

“ There  is  no  want  of  heartless  and  un- 
grateful children,  true  enough.  But  what 
are  you  driving  at?  Deuce  take  me  if  I 
can  make  out  what  you  are  up  to!” 

“ Patience  for  a little,”  said  the  artist, 
“ and  you  will  see.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
here  but  to  let  ourselves  be  taken  care  of  and 
waited  on,  and  to  amuse  ourselves  as  best 
we  can.  Yet  I declare,  if  I could  get  away 
from  all  these  odious  associations  without 
risking  dying  of  hunger,  I would  not  stay 
here  a day  longer.  Now,  tell  me  what  possi- 
ble motive  can  induce  all  these  sisters  volun- 
tarily to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  midst  of 
this  wretchedness,  and  devote  their  lives  to 
its  alleviation  ; and  what  retains  them  here 
till  death  ? That’s  the  question  I want  an- 
swered ; if  you  can  answer  it,  you  will  give 
me  a real  satisfaction.” 

“ Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  know  well 
enough  that  these  women,  poor  creatures ! 
act  from  religious  convictions.  They  believe 
themselves  called  to  this  sort  of  life  by  a 
special  vocation  from  heaven,  and  they  fol- 
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low  it,  disagreeable  and  tiresome  as  it  is, 
hoping  for  a reward  they  will  never  find.  It 
is  all  mere  absurd  fanaticism.” 

“You  are  ready  enough  to  think,  however, 
that  this  absurd  fanaticism  is  nothing  we 
need  regret,  since  we  enjoy  the  effects  of  it. 
Do  you  think  such  as  we  would  find  this  life 
supportable  if,  instead  of  being  surrounded 
by  these  pious  women,  we  had  to  depend  on 
hired  attendants?  Just  look  at  the  old  hags, 
vulgar  and  coarse,  who  come  here  to  do 
some  of  the  work  for  the  lowest  wages. 
Listen  to  their  harsh  voices  ; see  how  rough 
their  manners  are.  If  we  were  left  to  the 
mercy  of  such  as  these,  we  would  have  more 
right  to  complain.” 

“ Do  you  mean,  then,  to  say  we  have  no 
right  now  ? ” said  the  fallen  “ merchant 
prince,”  who  was  getting  rather  irritated. 

“ We  won’t  discuss  that  point,  my  friend. 
Let  me  revert  to  the  subject  of  my  reflec- 
tions, since  you  wish  to  know  what  that 
was,”  said  the  artist  pacifically. 

“ Well,  go  on.  I shall  not  interrupt  you 
again.” 

“ You  say  that  the  reward  hoped  for  by 
these  excellent  women,  the  sisters,  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  nursing  and  waiting  on 
us  and  the  rest  of  the  miserable  crew  in 
this  almshouse  — you  say  this,  looked-for 
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recompense  for  their  life  of  incessant  sacri- 
fice is  a nullity;  that  it  will  never  come. 
Are  you  indeed  so  actually  sure  of  this  ? 
The  artist  looked  his  companion  keenly  in 
the  face. 

“ Humph ! ” said  the  other,  opening  his 
eyes  in  surprise,  “ as  far  as  I know,  neither 
you  nor  I have  ever  thought  otherwise.” 

“ Even  if  we  have  not,  that  proves  no- 
thing. We  have  been  imagining  ourselves 
wise  men,  because  years  and  years  ago  we 
acquired  a certain  amount  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  of  Greek  and  Latin  ; because  we 
read  this,  that,  and  the  other  system  of 
philosophy ; because  we  gained  such  and 
such  degrees  at  the  universities,  or  titles 
from  literary  institutes.  We  have  thought 
ourselves  learned  men,  above  all,  since  we 
came  here,  contrasting  our  attainments  with 
the  gross  and  revolting  ignorance  of  those 
we  have  been  compelled  to  associate  with. 
But,  after  all,  what  do  we ‘really  know  about 
religion  ? Have  we  ever  examined  religious 
doctrines  with  serious  attention  ? Have  we 
heard,  with  the  slightest  interest  or  desire 
to  know  the  truth,  what  has  been  said  to 
us  by  these  simple  sisters  and  the  priest  ? 
It  was  easy  enough  for  us  to  turn  all  to 
derision  ; but  how  do  we  know,  never  hav- 
ing given  the  subject  a serious  thought, 
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whether  or  not  there  is  any  logical  cohe- 
rence and  force  in  these  ideas  of  theirs  ? I 
declare  that  I begin  to  think  there  must  be 
something  that  merits  the  claim  to  be  called 
divine  in  the  religion  which  inspires  the 
devotion  of  which  we,  degraded  wretches 
as  we  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  are 
the  objects.  If  there  is  no  world  to  come, 
these  saintly  sisters  have  truly  made  a use- 
less sacrifice  of  themselves  ; but  if  there  is 
really  a future  life,  I think  it  high  time  that 
we  began  to  consider  what  are  our  own 
prospects  in  it.” 

“ What  has  come  over  you,  comrade  ? 
Why,  Darnay,  I would  not  know  you  for 
the  same  man  ! May  I hazard  a guess  and 
say  I suppose  that  new  little  sister  has  been 
treating  you  to  a sermon  ? ” 

“No,  you  are  out  there.  She  was  only 
kind  enough  to  answer  me,  as  you  did  your- 
self, that,  in  renouncing  all  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  she  thought  only  of  an  eternal 
recompense,”  said  Darnay  seriously. 

“ Was  there  anything  new  in  that  ? All 
the  sisters  say  the  same.” 

“ They  may  have  done  so ; but  I was 
never  struck  by  the  words  till  to-day.” 
Darnay’s  voice  grew  more  and  more  ear- 
nest. “ Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  my 
mind  will  dwell  on  this  idea.  It  would  be 
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utter  folly  not  to  investigate  a question 
which,  if  true,  is  the  most  important  one 
a human  being  can  occupy  his  mind  with 
— for  us  old  men  above  all,  who  have,  at 
most,  few  days  indeed  to  live.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  other,  who 
had  listened  in  silent  amazement,  “ you 
have  really  a desperate  fit  of  the  blues. 
Are  you  ill  ? I never  knew  you  to  be  so 
gloomy  before.” 

“You  think  I am  out  of  spirits,”  said 
Darnay ; “you  never  were  more  mistaken. 
It  is  many  years  since  I have  felt  so  quiet 
in  mind,  so  light  of  heart.  If  only  I could 
talk  a little  while  again  with  Sister  Martha, 
I think  I would  feel  almost  happy.  Come, 
Pomeroy,  I wish  you  would  go  over  there 
and  speak  to  her,  and  try  to  bring  her  this 
way  again.  I want  you  to  hear  her ; for 
I think  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to 
do  so  and  not  feel  sure  she  utters  the  truth. 
Look,  she  turns  this  way.  Go  forward  as 
if  you  wished  to  speak  to  her;  she  will  come 
to  meet  you.” 

It  was  as  the  artist  said.  Pomeroy  touch- 
ed his  cap,  advancing  towards  Sister  Mar- 
tha, who  hurried  to  him,  thinking  he  was 
ill,  as  he  had  been  feverish  the  night  be- 
fore. 

“Are  you  ill  again?”  she  enquired. 
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“ I am  well  enough,  thank  you,”  he  re- 
plied. 4<  But  Darnay  here  needs  looking 
after,  I imagine  ; the  good  fellow’s  head 
is  not  quite  right,  I think.  Nothing  very 
alarming  in  that,  I may  say;  artists’  brains 
are  often  a little  topsy-turvy.” 

“ Do  you  hear  what  your  friend  tells 
me?”  asked  Sister  Martha,  approaching 
the  artist,  who  arose  to  speak  to  her. 

“ I can  guess,  sister,”  replied  he ; “ he 
thinks  my  head  is  wandering.  On  the  con- 
trary, I think  I have  been  out  of  my  mind 
all  my  life,  and  am  just  coming  to  my 
senses.  You  remember  what  we  talked  of 
a while  ago,  sister?  Yes,  I see  you  do. 
Well,  I have  searched  into  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  my  heart,  and  the  spark  is  there 
still,  but  so  small,  so  faint ! ” 

“ The  good  God  will  reanimate  it,  if  you 
pray.  It  is  a great  grace  from  him  that  you 
have  found  this  tiny  ray  of  faith  still  left; 
be  sure  grace  will  not  stop  here.” 

“ But,  sister,  God  will  not  hear  the  prayers 
of  such  an  abandoned  wretch  as  I am,”  said 
Darnay,  too  moved  and  excited  to  care  for 
his  friend’s  hearing  him. 

“ How,  then,  could  he  be  called  the  good 
God  ? Only  try,  my  friend,  and  you  will 
quickly  discover  how  praj^er  enlightens  and 
consoles.  Hark!  There  is  the  bell  for  Ves- 
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pers ; come  to  the  chapel,  and  let  us,  as  our 
Lord  tells  us  to  do,  pray  for  one  another.” 

“You  would  have  me  pray  for  you , sis- 
ter ? ” asked  the  astonished  Darnay. 

“ Certainly,”  answered  Sister  Martha, 
“ since  I do  for  you.” 

The  fervent  sister  kept  her  word  ; she 
asked  of  God  with  all  her  heart  the  conver- 
sion of  both  these  hardened  souls,  and  saw, 
with  profound  joy  and  thanksgiving,  Darnay 
kneeling-  and  thoughtful  during  nearly  all 
the  Office.  On  the  morrow,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, the  artist  sought  an  interview  with  the 
priest.  Fifteen  days  after  not  only  he  but 
his  friend — influenced  alike  by  his  example 
and  arguments — went  to  confession  and  holy 
communion,  and  their  lives  were  henceforth 
those  of  Christian  men  ; and,  albeit  they 
died  paupers  in  an  almshouse,  they  were 
heirs  of  a royal  kingdom  for  all  eternity. 

“ O change  ! O wondrous  change  ! 

Burst  are  the  prison-bars — 

This  moment  there  so  low, 

Erring,  and  weak,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars  ! 

“O  change,  stupendous  change  ! 

There  rests  the  soulless  clod  ; 

The  sun  eternal  breaks, 

The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God.” 
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And  this  was  one  of  the  results  of  Sister 
Martha’s  “ vocation  ” ; and  such  are  the 
results  of  every  religious  vocation  faithfully 
lived  out.  “ None  liveth  to  himself  alone,” 
in  convent  or  in  the  world.  We  are  all  help- 
ing or  hindering  each  other  to  save  our 
souls  by  our  prayers,  by  our  example,  by  our 
chance  words,  by  our  very  thoughts ; for 
they  are  the  source  of  our  words  and  acts. 
“ Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.” 


v 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  would  not  be  possible  to  give  in  detail 
all  the  experience  of  Sister  Martha, 
nor  even  the  more  interesting  episodes  of 
her  religious  life.  After  having  had  succes- 
sively the  care  of  forsaken  children,  of  the 
women’s  infirmary,  and  of  the  aged  men,  in 
St.  Nicholas’s  Hospital,  she  was  sent  by  her 
superiors  to  a military  hospital,  and  after- 
wards to  the  infirmary  of  one  of  the  prisons. 
Here,  above  all,  her  ardent  charity  had  full 
scope  to  exercise  itself.  Far  from  becoming 
hardened  by  the  sight  of  so  much  and  such 
various  misery,  her  heart  expanded  with  the 
claims  made  on  its  compassion,  and  a divine 
and  tender  pity  for  her  suffering  and  fallen 
brethren  possessed  it  more  and  more.  This 
tenderness  revealed  itself  in  her  lan^ua^fe, 
her  countenance,  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
her  least  gestures,  while,  withal,  she  was 
modest,  grave,  calm,  and  self-contained. 
She  had  that  control  over  others  that  only 

this  tranquil  strength,  this  sympathetic 
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kindness,  can  give.  The  most  indifferent 
were  moved  by  her  persuasions  and  her 
warnings,  and  she  had  the  happiness  to  re- 
call to  repentance  and  to  a better  life  not 
a few  of  the  prisoners. 

Several  years  had  passed  since  her  en- 
trance into  the  order,  and  Sister  Martha 
was  now  no  longer  the  gay  girl,  but  a noble 
and  dignified  woman — dignified  with  that 
sweet  and  humble  dignity  which  invests  all 
who  Walk  faithfully  in  the  steps  of  the  Lord 
of  all  things,  who  was  yet  “ meek  and  hum- 
ble of  heart.’'  She  had  neither  forgotten 
nor  lost  sight  of  her  excellent  friends  the 
Heliots,  nor  her  two  adopted  children,  as 
she  considered  the  Matthieu  boys  to  be,  and 
over  whose  welfare  she  kept  faithful  guard. 
Frangois  had  become  a well-grown  lad  now, 
almost  a man.  Strong  and  robust,  no  one 
would  have  known  him  for  the  puny  child 
Peter  Maury  had  taken  in  his  cart  from  St. 
Nicholas’s  ; but  he  was  still  the  same  good, 
tractable,  upright  disposition,  and  the  Mau- 
rys,  with  whom  he  remained,  consider- 
ed him  as  their  own  son.  Eugene,  after 
making  his  first  communion  at  St.  Nicholas’s 
Hospital,  had,  through  Peter  Maury,  found 
a place  with  one  of  the  latter’s  relatives,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  village,  where  he 
worked  on  a large  farm.  The  father  of 
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these  boys  had  left  Metz  some  years  before, 
nor  was  it  known  what  became  of  him  ; so, 
while  often  saddened  by  the  fear  that  he  had 
died  in  his  sins,  they  might  also  still  hope 
he  had  repented  at  the  last. 

The  delight  of  the  two  brothers  in  being 
together  again  may  be  imagined.  The 
serious,  gentle,  elder  lad  still  kept  his  as- 
cendancy over  the  good  and  right-minded 
but  less  steadfast  younger  one.  Sister 
Martha  had  written  to  Francois,  at  the  time 
Eugene  left  the  refuge,  to  beg  him  to  con- 
sider himself  not  only  the  companion  but 
the  protector  of  his  brother,  and  he  fulfilled 
his. trust  faithfully. 

Mr.  Heliot  still  from  time  to  time  came  to 
see  them.  He  had  become  fast  friends  with 
the  Maurys,  and,  at  every  visit  he  made, 
gave  Peter  excellent  advice  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  his  land.  His  skill  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  finer  sorts  of  fruit  and 
flowers  proved  very  valuable  to  the  country- 
man, as  his  garden  was  large  and  became 
very  productive  under  the  system  Mr.  Heliot 
taught  him  to  use,  while  the  city  so  near 
to  him  afforded  him  an  always  ready  mar- 
ket. 

Peter  Maury  was  becoming  a prosperous 
man.  Every  year  he  added  a little  to  his 
farm,  as  well  as  improved  the  productive- 
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ness  of  the  land  he  had.  He  had  no  other 
farm  hand  than  Frangois,  but  master  and 
man  were  both  so  industrious,  orderly,  and 
methodical  in  all  their  ways — having  a time 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  time  ; 
a place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place — that  they  sufficed  for  all,  doing  the 
work  usually  done  by  twice  their  number 
without  overworking  themselves  or  being 
deprived  of  needful  leisure  for  recreation 
and  pious  duties. 

At  first  the  young  man  had  only  his  food 
and  clothes  for  wages,  and  hardly  earned 
even  them,  he  was  so  delicate  and  feeble. 
But  as  his  strength  increased,  and  he  be- 
came as  robust  as  he  had  been  frail  in 
health,  Peter  was  too  just  not  to  recom- 
pense his  services  at  their  true  worth, 
though  Frangois  had  asked  no  increase. 

Maury  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Heliot,  soon 
after  he  took  Frangois,  that  from  time  to 
time  some  small  sum  should  be  placed  in  the 
savings-bank  in  Frangois’  name,  and  the  lit- 
tle book  be  given  into  the  lad’s  own  keeping. 
The  first  few  years  the  only  inscriptions  in 
it  were  such  as  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents, 
which  were  given  on  his  birthday  or  for 
Christmas  gifts  by  his  master  and  Mr.  He- 
liot; then,  as  he  became  more  useful,  one 
New  Year’s  day  Peter  asked  for  the  book, 
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and  returned  it  to  Frangois  with  the  sum  of 
five  dollars  marked  as  added  to  his  account ; 
the  following  year  it  was  eight,  and  after 
that  a larger  and  larger  sum  each  year 
was  added,  and  the  interest  left  to  accu- 
mulate, to  provide  a beginning  in  life  for 
the  young  man  when  of  age;  all  this  time  all 
his  needful  expenses  also  being  provided  for 
by  his  master,  and  many  little  tokens  of  kind- 
ness and  approbation  from  Mr.  Heliot  helping 
to  swell  the  amount  of  his  little  fortune. 

Very  nearly  the  same  plan  was  followed 
with  Eugene,  and,  unknown  to  the  two  bro- 
thers, there  was  a further  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  at  interest  for  their  behoof. 
This  was  a sum  Miss  Senars  had  unexpect- 
edly received  from  one  of  her  uncle's  credi- 
tors just  before  she  entered  the  sisterhood, 
and  after  all  her  pecuniary  affairs  had  been 
arranged.  She  was  still  free  to  dispose  of 
this  sum  as  she  would,  and  she  had  chosen 
that  it  should  be  for  the  future  advantage  of 
her  adopted  children,  if  they  lived  to  need  it 
and  should  then  be  deserving  of  it  ; other- 
wise it  was  to  go  to  a public  charity  after  a 
certain  time.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these 
two  poor  lads  had  it  in  their  power,  by  good 
conduct,  to  make  as  fair  a start  in  life,  on  at- 
taining manhood,  as  others  of  their  rank  who 
had  parents  to  care  for  their  interest. 
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The  sweet  providence  of  God  ordained 
that  these  good  people,  whose  various  lots 
began  so  utterly  apart,  should  all  become 
yet  more  united  in  their  interests;  link  by 
link  the  chain  of  events,  entirely  unforeseen 
by  all,  brought  this  about.  While  St. 
Andre  was  still  a mere  village  a sister  of 
the  Order  of  Christian  Doctrine  had  been 
obtained  to  instruct  the  girls  of  the  place. 
Sister  Louise  was  fervent *and  zealous,  and 
had  hot  only  taught  the  school,  but  done 
much  good  by  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
poor  ; she  lived  in  a part  of  the  small  school 
building,  with  an  orphan  child  for  company. 
Lately  there  had  been  established  at  St. 
Andre  a factory  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  this 
caused  a sudden  growth  in  the  place  by  the 
influx  of  families  seeking  work  in  the  mill. 
From  a mere  village  the  place  became  a 
little  town.  The  authorities  who  governed 
St.  Andre  soon  perceived  that,  with  the 
most  unremitting  exertion,  the  one  poor 
sister  could  not  do  all  that  was  now  needed  ; 
that  it  would  take  several  sisters  to  teach 
the  school  alone,  which  was  trebled  in  the 
number  of  its  pupils.  They  decided  to 
ask  for  two  more  of  the  same  order  to 
help  her,  their  expenses,  of  course,  being 
paid  by  the  town.  To  their  dismay  the 
mother-house  answered  that,  so  far  from 
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being  able  to  comply  with  this  request, 
they  found  themselves  with  so  few  subjects 
that  they  would  be  glad  even  to  recall  Sister 
Louise,  whose  services  were  very  valuable. 
They  advised  the  authorities  of  St.  Andre 
to  apply  to  some  other  order  which  might 
have  more  members  at  its  disposal. 

This  news  gave  both  pain  and  pleasure 
to  the  good  religious.  While  it  is  always 
a delight  to  the  sisters  to  be  recalled  to  the 
house  of  their  profession — they  call  it  “going 
home,”  and  it  is  indeed  to  them  what  the 
home  of  parents  is  to  a son  or  daughter 
whose  vocation  has  been  marriage  or  some 
calling  in  the  world — it  is  often  also  a hard 
trial  to  natural  feelings  to  sever  ties  and 
resign  interests  which  have  grown  about 
them  in  the  fulfilment  of  charges  confided 
to  their  care.  This  was  the  case  with  Sister 
Louise.  She  had  been  fifteen  years  in 
the  village.  Her  first  scholars  had  grown 
up  and  married,  and  it  was  their  children, 
whom  she  had  known  from  birth,  she 
was  now  instructing.  She  knew  individu- 
ally all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and 
its  vicinity  before  the  mill  was  established, 
and  there  was  probably  not  one  to  whom 
she  had  not  done  some  kindness.  Poor 
sister!  her  heart  ached,  and  she  shed  many 
tears  when  alone,  but  did  not  allow  her- 
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self  to  utter  one  murmuring  word.  It  was 
God's  will,  so  she  tranquilly  prepared  for 
her  departure  ; that  is  to  say,  she  began  to 
make  the  round  of  the  place,  calling  on 
each  family,  saying  some  parting  words 
of  counsel  to  the  mother  of  each,  to  the 
children  giving  tender  advice  and  entreaties' 
that  they  would  be  good  and  faithful  to  their 
duties,  and  taking  leave  of  each  affection- 
ately. She  had  only  hall  finished  her 
visits  "when  she  learned  that  three  Sisters 
of  Charity  were  to  replace  her,  and  one 
of  them  was  Sister  Martha. 

Sister  Louise  carried  this  good  news  to 
Peter  Maury’s,  and  his  wife  and  Frangois 
could  - not  conceal  their  delight.  Annette, 
embarrassed  and  fearing  Sister  Louise  might 
feet  hurt  by  their  joy,  tried  to  apologize 
for  it,  but  the  humble  religious  stopped 
her  instantly.  I am  as  glad  as  you,”  she 
said  ; “ so  that  the  good  work  be  carried 
on,  what  does  it  matter  whom  God  uses  for 
the  purpose,  myself  or  another?  He  sends 
to  you  in  my  place  a real  Sister  of  Charity  ; 
she  will  do  all  I have  failed  to  effect.  I 
am  sure  my  dear  village  of  St.  Andre  will, 
in  a few  years,  become  one  of  the  most 
pious  in  all  France.” 

“ Let  who  may  come,  we  cannot  but 
grieve  to  lose  you,”  said  Annette. 
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“I  am  not  worth  regretting,  my  dear; 
think  of  me  sometimes  when  you  are  pray- 
ing. If  you  love  me  a little,  for  the  sake  of 
that  love  listen  to  Sister  Martha,  as  if  she 
were  myself,  from  the  first.  You  will  soon 
see  you  lose  nothing  by  the  change.  I am 
only  a poor  ignorant  woman  and  a very  im- 
perfect religious;  Sister  Martha  is  an  edu- 
cated lady  and  a real  saint.” 

The  good  sister  went  back  to  the  school- 
house,  intending  to  finish  her  visits  later  ; but 
she  found  waiting  before  the  door  the  vehicle 
sent  to  take  her  from  St.  Andre.  Without  a 
word  she  went  in,  got  the  little  leather  bag 
that  contained  all  her  belongings-  a change 
of  clothes  and  two  or  three  books — and  de- 
parted from  the  place,  wiping  from  h^r  eyes 
some  silent  tears,  and  taking  her  beads  into 
her  hands  to  say  one  last  Rosary  for  all  she 
left  behind  her. 

It  was  Sister  Martha  herself,  now  a mature 
woman  and  a religious  of  experience,  who 
had  charge  of  the  mission,  and  two  novices 
were  given  to  her  for  assistants.  They  ar- 
rived at  St.  Andre  two  days  after  Sister 
Louise  had  departed.  The  people  of  the 
village  peered  curiously  out  of  their  windows 
and  doors  to  see  the  three  sisters  pass.  All 
did  not  salute  them,  and  those  who  did  were 
stiff  and  cool ; the  departure  of  Sister  Louise 
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had  caused  them  sorrow,  and  they  were  not 
too  ready  to  welcome  her  successors  with 
cordiality.  But  on  the  steps  of  the  school- 
house  Sister  Martha  saw  a tall  young  man 
with  a well-grown  lad  beside  him,  and  after  a 
scrutinizing  glance  she  recognized  Francois 
and  Eugene.  They  helped  the  sisters  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  then  Eugene,  as  impulsive 
as  ever,  fairly  hugged  Sister  Martha  in  his  de- 
light; but  Francois,  more  bashful  but  not  less 
happy’  could  only  press  the  hand  she  held 
out  to  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  had 
not  conquered  yet  his  old  propensity  to  shed 
them  whenever  much  moved,  but  for  all  that 
he  was  not  less  a brave  and  resolute  man 
now. 

“ My  dear  boys ! how  glad  I am  to  see 
you,”  exclaimed  Sister  Martha  surveying 
them  with  intense  satisfaction ; their  plea- 
sure gratified  her,  for  she  had  felt  deeply  the 
chilly  looks  and  manner  of  the  villagers  as 
she  had  passed.  But  this  was  but  momentary. 
“ It  is  only  just  and  reasonable,”  she  said  to 
herself,  “ that  these  good  people  should  re- 
gret one  who  so  long  instructed,  nursed,. and 
comforted  them  in  their  troubles.  I have 
done  nothing  at  all  for  them  yet ; but  1 will 
soon  make  them  love  me.” 

This  does  not  seem  quite  the  disinterested 
sentiment  that  would  be  looked  for  from  a 
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Sister  ot  Charity;  but  if  Sister  Martha  de- 
sired to  be  loved,  it  was  because  she  knew 
the  more  she  was  loved  the  more  power  it 
would  give  her  to  do  good. 

Peter  Maury  and  his  wife  arrived  just  as 
the  two  Matthieus  had  finished  unloading 
the  carriage,  in  which  the  sisters  had  brought 
a variety  of  serviceable  articles,  to  be  used 
in  the  school  and  for  the  advantage  of  the 
sick  and  others.  Annette  had  packed  and 
brought  a large  basket  with  fresh  bread, 
butler,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  and  hastened  with  it  to  the  kitchen, 
to  help  the  two  novices  to  get  things  into 
order.  She  only  knew  Sister  Martha  from 
what  Frangois  had  told  her,  but  her  first 
sight  of  the  face  of  the  religious  won  both 
her  love  and  her  respect.  Sister  Martha 
had  perhaps  lost  some  of  the  fresh,  girlish 
beauty  of  the  pretty  “Miss  Henrietta”  whom 
Frangois  had  so  often  described,  but  her 
face  had  acquired  a higher  style  of  beauty  ; 
the  goodness  of  her  soul,  the  charity  of  her 
heart,  made  it  radiant,  and  peace  and  cheer- 
fulness seemed  to  encompass  her  about  as 
an  atmosphere,  and  to  be  communicated 
to  all  with  whom  she  held  intercourse. 

The  mayor  of  St.  Andrd  had  come,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  of  their  arrival,  to  see  that 
the  sisters  were  safely  installed  in  their  new 
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dwelling,  and  he  thanked  Peter  Maury  for 
his  eagerness  in  welcoming  them  ; but  Peter 
disclaimed  all  thanks,  declaring  that  he  had 
only  done  what  he  ought  in  being  the  fore- 
most to  greet  the  sisters,  “ because  it  was  to 
Sister  Martha  he  owed  his  good  Francois — 
the  best  and  most  industrious  young  fellow 
in  the  village.” 

This  eulogy  of  her  protege  filled  Sister 
Martha  with  delight.  “ I hope  some  day 
to  hear  the  same  thing  said  of  you,  my 
boy,”  she  remarked,  turning  to  Eugene,  who 
had  -seemed  unable  to  satisfy  his  eyes  with 
looking  at  her,  so  glad  was  he  of  her  com- 
ing ; “ and  I am  sure  the  reward  you  will 
both  have  hereafter,  if  you  continue  to  live 
thus,  will  be  beyond  all  we  now  hope 
even.” 

The  two  brothers  and  Maury  retired  with 
the  mayor,  as  there  was  nothing  they  could 
do  ; but  Annette  remained,  and,  thanks  to 
her  active  aid,  the  whole  house  was  soon 
arranged  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  sis- 
ters. There  was  nothing  to  delay  the  re- 
opening of  the  school,  and  word  was  circu- 
lated that  the  children  could  return  on  the 
morrow 

Few  presented  themselves  at  first,  but 
the  report  carried  out  by  these,  as  well  as 
curiosity,  soon  attracted  all.  Sister  Martha 
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made  her  influence  felt  by  the  little  throng, 
and  soon  the  worst  truants  among  them 
became  punctual  and  regular,  anxious  to 
win  the  good  opinion  of  their  new  mistress. 
Sister  Louise  had  not  been  less  loved,  and 
she  had  done  what  she  could,  but  she  had 
not  been  able  to  maintain  the  perfect  disci- 
pline that  was  established  by  her  successor  ; 
neither  talent  nor  good-will  had  been  lack- 
ing in  her,  but  the  multiplicity  of  her  duties 
had  not  allowed  her  to  fulfil  any  of  them  as 
perfectly  as  she  wished. 

Two  classes  were  formed — one,  of  the  lit- 
tle children,  was  merely  an  infant  school  ; 
the  other,  of  all  who  were  over  ten  years  old, 
was  a sort  of  industrial  school,  as  well  as  for 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  three 
sisters  managed  so  well  that  they  sufficed 
for  all  that  was  needed,  without  hurry  or  un- 
seemly bustle.  These  two  divisions  were  in 
separate  rooms,  but  communicating.  Sister 
Martha  had  the  valuable  qualification  of  be- 
ing able  to  make  her  authority  felt  and  re- 
spected, while  personally  she  was  beloved  ; 
she  spoke  little,  but  always  to  the  point,  and 
was  always  obeyed  unquestioningly.  Order, 
silence,  emulation,  reigned  where  she  was 
the  controlling  power.  When  she  had  as- 
signed the  lessons  to  be  learned  by  the 
younger  pupils  in  the  infant  class,  she  could 
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turn  to  the  elder  ones  whose  school  studies 
were  nearly  over,  but  *to  whom  were  taught 
all  kinds  of  needle-work,  knitting,  and  vari- 
ous other  industries  useful  in  themselves 
or  profitable  for  earning  a living.  This  was 
her  own  special  department,  but  she  also 
superintended  the  far  larger  department  of 
the  younger  children,  which  had-  been  con- 
fided to  the  two  novices.  While  she  was 
careful  to  maintain  their  authority,  she  knew 
how  to  give  encouragement,  and  reprimands 
to  the  more  unruly  of  the  little  folk,  which 
their  less  experienced  teachers  did  not  know 
how  to  administer  so  effectively. 

Sister  Martha  understood  well  the  impor- 
tance of  the  task  she  had  been  charged  with 
in  the  instruction  of  all  these  young  girls, 
from  the  chubby  little  five-year-olds  up  to 
the  demure  damsels  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 
She  saw  in  them  not  mere  children,  to  be 
trained  and  drilled  into  certain  habits  and 
ways  of  acting,  to  be  taught  to  obey  and 
act  always  under  direction,  but  beings  *who 
in  a very  few  years  would  be  placed  in 
responsible  situations,  wives  and  mothers 
themselves,  who  needed  to  be  inspired  with 
right  principles,  as  well  as  good  habits;  she 
therefore  labored  zealously  to  give  them  just 
and  sensible  ideas  of  the  life  that  was  before 
them,  and  to  inspire  them  with  laudable  am- 
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bition  to  fit  themselves  for  it.  She  taught 
them  that  they  would  be  the  better  Chris- 
tians by  being  clever  and  capable  housewives 
and  notable  needle-women.  Her  scholars 
were  all  from  the  burgher  or  the  peasant 
class,  the  latter  including,  of  course,  small 
land-owners,  to  whom  literary  acquirements, 
beyond  the  mere  elementary  branches,  would 
have  been  of  no  use  ; and  she  aimed,  there- 
fore, only  to  give  them  a plain,  sensible,  so- 
lid education,  fitted  for  their  station  in  the 
world.  If  God  intended  to  raise  them  to  a 
higher  rank  or  call  them  to  religion,  he  would 
take  care  they  had  opportunities  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  situation  destined  for  them  ; 
her  business  was  only  to  teach  them  how, 

“ In  quiet  daily  course,  their  mind 
To  seek  to  hallow  all  they  find, 

While  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 

God  would  provide  for  sacrifice.” 

St.  Andre  promised  to  become,  indeed,  in 
the  next  generation,  the  model  town  Sister 
Louise  had  predicted,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  influence  of  the  factories — an  influence 
always  daqgerous,  if  not  counteracted,  as  in 
this  case,  by  the  religious  training  of  the 
children.  That  of  the  boys  was  provided 
for,  in  its  way,  as  efficiently  as  the  girls ; but 
it  is  not  the  scope  of  this  little  story  to 
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refer  to  that  point.  Its  only  aim  is  to  trace 
out  the  trivial  causes  which  led  the  way 
to  one  vocation  to  religion  and  the  infinite 
results  of  it,  each  result  also,  seemingly, 
brought  about  in  its  turn  by  another  trivial 
incident*;  the  golden  links  holding  all  these 
casualties  together — changing  them  from 
mere  ‘‘happenings”  into  providences,  work- 
ing out  great  ends  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  welfare  of  his  creatures  in  this  world 
and  in  the  other — being  a pure  desire  and 
simple  intention  to  do  his  will  always  and 
in  all  things.  I do  not  like  the  old  saying, 
“ Man’s  extremity  is  God’s  opportunity,”  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used  ; it  is 
true  enough  that  we  must  hope  in  God  when 
all  human  hope  fails,  but  I think  it  is  sweeter 
and  holier  to  see  “ God’s  opportunities  ” in 
all  things,  little  and  great,  in  the  daily  needs 
and  deeds  of  every-day  life.  That  was  our 
dear  Lord’s  plan  in  his  three  years’  ministry. 

Sister  Martha,  then,  worked  in  her  school 
earnestly  and  hopefully,  and  looked  on  it  as 
the  special  object  of  her  life  to  make  good, 
sensible,  .industrious  women  of  the  girls  of 
St.  Andre  ; but  she  did  not  limit  her  good 
work  to  the  children.  School-hours  over, 
instead  of  thinking  of  the  rest  she  might  be 
supposed  to  have  earned  so  fairly  by  the 
really  exhausting  toil  of  teaching,  she  went 
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every  day  to  seek  out  the  poor  and  sick  of 
the  place.  The  former  she  consoled,  advised, 
sometimes  aided  ; the  latter  she  comforted, 
suggested  motives  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation, nursed  and  cheered.  She  had  little 
indeed  to  give  in  material  aid  ; but  she  al- 
ways had  gentle  words,  compassionate  looks, 
and  sincere  sympathy  to  bestow  in  abund- 
ance, which  multiplied  and  eked  out  her 
scant  alms,  as  tMie  few  fish  and  loaves  were 
eked  out  to  the  starving  multitude  by  the 
compassion  of  Jesus.  She  was  so  touched 
by  the  necessities  and  sufferings  of  all  that 
it  could  be  said  with  truth  she  shared  them. 
Not  unseldom  the  good  sisters,  who  had 
their  own  troubles  and  difficulties  to  bear, 
found  that  “ to  bear  another’s  burden  light- 
ened  their  own,”  or,  sharing  their  frugal  din- 
ner with  a hungry  wayfarer,  that  “ scanty 
fare  for  one  is  a royal  feast  for  two.” 

After  a while  they  became  better  known 
in  the  little  town  ; those  who  had  looked  on 
them  with  unreasonable  prejudice,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  they  had  taken  Sister 
Louise’s  place,  began  to  see  that,  though 
they  wore  a gray  habit  and  white  cornet  and 
their  old  favorite  wore  a black  habit  and  a 
black  veil,  there  was  just  the  same  soul  and 
mind  under  the  two  costumes  ; both  alike 
lived  only  to  serve  God  and  their  neighbors. 
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Then  the  richer  sort  of  people  began  to 
make  the  sisters  their  almoners,  sending  to 
the  school-house  clothing,  food,  bedding,  and 
other  necessaries,  to  be  distributed  to  .the 
poor ; others  told  them  to  call  on  them  for  a 
little  money  now  and  then.  Sister  Martha 
availed  herself  of  this  latter  privilege  very 
cautiously ; she  knew  she  must  be  sparing 
of  ft,  if  she  wished  it  to  be  enduring.  It  was 
only  i'n  very  serious  circumstances  that  she 
would  go  on  a “ questing”  expedition,  and 
for  this  reason,  in  the  long  run,  she  obtained 
far  more  than  if  she  made  her  appeals  too 
frequently  ; the  well-off  would  give  with  real 
liberality,  the  poor  with  equal  generosity 
their  hardly-spared  pence.  The  sisters  gave 
themselves , their  time,  strength,  thoughts, 
prayers,  health — in  short,  their  whole  being — • 
to  their  undertakings.  They  spent  their  eve- 
nings mending  and  making  clothing  out  of  the 
materials  given  to  them,  sometimes  assisted 
by  a few  of  the  elder  girls  from  their  school. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  place  were 
employed  in  the  woollen  mills,  and  those 
that  were  could  not  get  to  school.  These 
mostly  belonged  to  the  families  who  had 
come  to  St.  Andre  on  purpose  to  find  the 
work,  and  were  more  ignorant  and  alto- 
gether pitiable  than  the  village  children.. 
The  latter  were  more  unsophisticated  and 
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yet  more  intelligent,  could  nearly  all  read — • 
if  of  age  to  be  taught — and  few  were  with- 
out knowledge  of  their  catechism  or  did  not 
practise  their  religion  regularly  ; of  the  fac- 
tory children,  the  majority  did  not  know  their 
letters  even,  and  hardly  any  could  be  found 
who  could  claim  to  be  called  Christians  on 
any  other  title  than  their  baptism.  At  thir- 
teen and  fifteen  years  old  many  had  hardly 
ally  knowledge  of  the  first  truths  of  religion, 
or  knew  how  to  say  their  prayers,  or  had  any 
idea  of  approaching  the  sacraments.  The  pa- 
rents, if  they  had  ever  been  any  better  taught 
themselves,  had  grown  quite  indifferent. 

Sister  Martha  was  filled  with  intense  pity 
for  this  wretched  and  degraded  class;  nor 
did  mere  barren  pity  satisfy  her  earnest  soul. 
She  must  find  some  way  to  help  them.  She 
could  not  put  into  beautiful,  heartrending 
words  the  pathetic  “ cry  of  the  children  ” 
shut  up  in  the  dim,  dreary,  dusty,  noisy 
factory  from  morning  till  night,  where 

“ Ail  day  the  wheels  are  droning,  turning  ; 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  faces 
Till  our  hearts  turn  ; our  heads,  with  pulses  burning, 
And  the  walls,  turn  in  their  places. 

Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank  and  reeling, 
Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown  the  wall, 

Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling — 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  ail.”  y 

♦Mrs.  Browning. 
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But  this  mournful  cry  echoed  in  her  heart, 
and  she  felt  she  must  do  something  to  con- 
sole, to  lift  up,  to  enlighten  these  poor 


“ Children’s  souls,  whom  God  was  calling  sunward, 
But  spun  on  blindly  in  the  dark.” 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  effect.  They 
were  not  released  from  work  till  seven 
o’clock",  and  then  were  almost  too  worn  out 
to  study.  By  stress  of  entreaties,  and  even 
indignant  remonstrances,  she  obtained  at 
last  that  half  an  hour’s  grace  should  be 
accorded  to  all  the  girls  below  twelve  years 
old  ; they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  mills 
at  half-past  six.  From  that  time  till  eight 
she  collected  them  around  her,  winning 
them  to  regularity  and  perseverance  by  fre- 
quent rewards  and  treats.  With  unwearied 
patience  she  bore  with  their  astounding 
stupidity,  blank  ignorance,  vicious  habits 
and  propensities,  and  disgusting  personal 
appearance.  She  taught  them  to  read, 
she  taught  them  the  decencies  of  life,  she 
taught  them  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
had  at  last  the  joy  to  see  all  more  or  less 
civilized  and  reformed,  and  many,  even  those 
at  first  indocile  and  grossly  neglected,  ad- 
mitted to  their  first  communion,  and  hence- 
forth leading  Christian  lives.  She  would 
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have  counted  it  a splendid  reward  to  rescue 
only  one  of  these  souls  from  the  depths  of 
depravity  into  which  so  many  sank  ; what 
must  it  have  been  to  her  to  see  a whole 
band  of  these  young  girls  about  her  every 
Sunday  in  church  ? 

Are  all  the  sisters  of  the  charitable  orders 
like  Sister  Martha?  it  may  be  asked.  All, 
it  may  be  safely  answered,  are  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and,  according  to  their 
light  and  grace,  live  up  to  it.  Many,  but 
not  all,  have  abilities  like  hers,  and  exercise 
them  as  she  did  when  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  doing  so  much  good  ; but  all 
have  not  the  same  opportunities.  Many 
have  her  natural  loveliness  of  disposition, 
and  hallow  it  by  using  it  to  win  souls  to 
God.  Such  as  she  are  those  to  whom 
“ much  is  given,  and  from  whom  much  will 
be  required  ” ; the  less  gifted  in  mind  and 
heart,  on  whom  so  much  grace  is  not  be- 
stowed, yet  in  their  measure  and  degree 
serve  God  and  their  neighbor,  doing  what 
is  given  them  to  do.  “ Why  this  person 
hath  less,  and  the  other  more,  is  not  our 
business  to  decide,  but  Thine,  who  keepest 
an  exact  account  of  the  merits  of  each  one, 
and  without  whom  even  the  least  cannot  be 
had.”  * 

* Following  of  Christ , b.  iii.  chap.  xxii. 
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No  possible  chance  to  do  good  was  over- 
looked by  Sister  Martha ; she  did  not  confine 
her  zeal  to  teaching  the  young,  caring  for 
the  sick,  and  helping  the  poor.  It  is  some- 
times the  “ poor  rich  ” who  are  most  in  need 
of  pity,  as  it  is  truly  oftenest  the  poor  who 
possess  true  riches,  and  who  are  objects  of 
truest  holy  envy.  Sister  Martha,  wise,  pru- 
dent, conciliating,  and  persuasive,  made  her- 
self the  good  angel  of  many  a family  where 
the  demon  of  discord  had  intruded,  and 
drove  him  out.  Thanks  to  her  good  offices, 
brothers  whom  clashing  interests  had  divid- 
ed became  reconciled  ; husband  and  wife 
whose  union  was  apparently  fatally  sun- 
dered renounced  their  intended  separation, 
and  learned  mutual  forbearance  and  to  live 
in  accord  once  more  ; young  men  were  in- 
duced to  abandon  evil  companionship  which 
was  leading  them  to  ruin  ; young  girls  to 
submit  to  parental  authority,  till  then  per- 
versely disowned. 

In  two  or  three  years  after  her  arrival  at 
St.  Andre  Sister  Martha  was  not  only  cher- 
ished and  venerated  by  all  the  towns-people, 
but  from  all  the  country  round  persons  came 
to  see  and  consult  her.  The  ailing  had  more 
confidence  in  her  than  in  the  doctors — not 
that  she  pretended  to  enough  medical  know- 
ledge to  venture  to  prescribe  for  them,  but 
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she  had  the  valuable  art  of  inspiring  the 
downcast  and  despairing  with  courage,  confi- 
dence, and  hope  ; or,  where  there  were  no 
grounds  on  which  to  rest  brighter  prospects, 
with  resignation  and  patience.  As  it  often 
happens  that  physical  suffering  is  caused  or 
aggravated  by  inquietude  of  mind  or  spirit- 
ual anxieties,  her  ministrations  to  the  mental 
and  moral  maladies  of  those  who  applied  to 
her  not  unfrequently  were  so  successful  as 
to  react  on  the  diseased  body.  If  any  one, 
however,  had  attributed  to  her  anything  like 
miraculous  power,  she  would  have  been 
heartily  amused  and  merely  remarked,  “ Ail- 
ing people  are  like  creaking  doors,  not  only 
because  they  hang  long,  but  also  because  a 
drop  or  two  of  oil  applied  now  and  then  to 
the  hinges  makes  them  creak  much  less  dis- 
mally.” 

The  cholera  took  St.  Andre  in  its  course 
in  one  of  its  dread  periodical  marches  from 
the  far  east  towards  the  regions  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  three  sisters  multiplied  them- 
selves, as  it  appeared,  to  suffice  for  the  care 
of  the  multitude  who  were  prostrated  during 
its  brief  but  fatal  visit  to  the  little  town. 
Day  and  night  they  hurried  from  the  bedside 
of  the  dead  to  some  new  sufferer,  full  of 
sympathy,  of  intelligence,  and  unselfish  de~ 
- votion.  Many  owed  their  lives  to  their  care  ; 
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.many  more  they  seconded  the  priest  of  God 
in  aiding  to  die  in  peace.  The  scourge  dis- 
appeared when  its  appointed  work  was 
done,  but  left  its  usual  legacy  of  orphaned 
children  to  be  cared  for.  There  was  no 
orphan  asylum  at  St.  Andre,  but  Sister 
Martha  improvised  one  for  the  emergency, 
gathering  them  into  a part  of  the  school- 
house  until  places  could  be  found  for  them. 
How  they  were  fed  from  day  to  day  He 
“ who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they 
cry  ” alone  knew — Sister  Martha  always  de- 
clared it  was  a mystery  to  her — but  fed  they 
were.  Encouraged  by  the  brave,  cheerful 
sister,  the  relatives  of  some  of  the  children 
took  charge  of  a part,  though  poor  them- 
selves and  with  many  little  mouths  to  find 
bread  for;  those  who  had  no  relatives  left 
were  one  by  one  taken  by  charitable  stran- 
gers, and  so  the  band  of  motherless  and  fath- 
erless children  dwindled  away  till  all  were 
provided  for. 

Peter  Maury  took  one  little  girl,  whose 
mother  had  worked  for  them  occasionally 
when  Annette  needed  help.  He  would  have 
greatly  preferred  to  take  a little  boy  to  bring 
up  to  work  on  the  farm  ; but  Anna,  now  a 
girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  was  the  only  child 
of  the  house  still,  and  of  course  reigned  over 
it  paramount.  She  had  set  her  heart  on 
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having  the  little  girl,  and  she  had  her  will, 
happily  for  the  little  creature,  who,  too 
young  to  realize  her  orphanhood,  with  these 
kind  people  never  learned  to  know  what  it 
meant  practically. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  the  Maurys  for 
awhile,  not,  however,  leaving  Sister  Martha, 
but  to  show  how  her  influence  made  itself 
felt  in  their  household,  and  the  final  result  of 
her  previsions  for  her  adopted  son  Frangois, 
of  whom  she  never  lost  sight  amid  all  her 
general  interests  and  labors. 

It  has  been  said  Anna  Maury  was  mistress 
in  her  parents’  house,  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed she  used  her  power  over  them  to  any 
wrong  purpose.  Everybody  did  her  will, 
though  ; for  Peter  Maury’s  only  daughter  had 
become  one  of  the  most  charming  and  be- 
witching of  little  damsels.  Every  one  called 
her  the  bonniest,  gayest,  kindest,  sweetest 
little  lass  in  ten  miles  round,  and  declared  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  her.  But  she  had 
come  to  a dangerous  age  in  a girl’s  life — that 
where, 


“ Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 

“ Gazing  with  a timid  glance 
On  the  brooklet’s  sweet  advance, 
On  the  river’s  broad  expanse, 
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the  innocent  playfulness  of  the  child  is  in 
peril  of  becoming  coquetry,  her  simple  de- 
sire for  approbation  and  love  too  often  de- 
generates into  eagerness  for  admiration,  and 
the  winning,  artless  child  becomes  a vain, 
self-willed,  capricious,  and  exacting  girl. 
This  risk  was  unusually  great  in  Anna’s 
case ; for  her  father  and  mother  had  been 
far  too  indulgent  ; her  grandmother  had 
doted  ,011  her  and  spoiled  her,  as  far  as  so 
sweet  and  excellent  a disposition  could  be 
spoiled  ; and  Franqois — well,  Franqois  had 
been  her  abject  slave  from  her  babyhood, 
and,  growing  up,  had  never  had  any  more 
important  object  in  the  world  than  to  please 
her  in  all  things.  Poor  fellow ! he  was  be- 
ginning to  realize  with  dismay  how  entire- 
ly his  earthly  happiness  depended  on  this 
young  girl,  his  master’s  daughter  ; for  Peter 
was  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  she  was  a 
match  for  the  best  in  her  station,  while  he 
— Franqois — was  only  a farm  laborer. 

It  was  well  for  Anna  that  Sister  Martha 
came  to  St.  Andre  just  when  she  did  ; for, 
without  her  influence  and  the  restraining 
power  she  exercised,  both  the  Maurys  and 
their  daughter  might  have  had  to  rue,  all 
their  lives,  the  injudicious  way  she  had  been 
brought  up.  It  would  • have  already  been 
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utter  ruin  for  a child  of  less  gracious  charac- 
ter. Sister  Martha,  like  every  one  else,  was 
won  by  the  lovely  and  engaging  child  from 
the  very  first,  but  she  loved  her  with  a wiser 
and  sincerer  love  than  those  who  were  near- 
er. She  unhesitatingly  pointed  out  the  er- 
rors of  Anna’s  training,  scolded  all  concern- 
ed in  it — father  and  mother  Maury,  grandma 
Dupres,  and  most  of  all  Francois,  whose 
devotion  and  flatteries  had  done  more  to 
spoil  her  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
Then  Sister  Martha  declared  she  herself 
must  have  entire  control  of  the  girl  for  a 
year  or  two  to  undo  the  mischief  that  had 
been  done.  Scared  by  her  denunciations 
and  prophecies  of  the  results  that  would 
follow  their  unwise  indulgence,  if  means 
were  not  taken  to  rectify  it,  the  good  peo- 
ple consented  to  let  her  govern  their  treasure 
as  she  would  ; only  Frangois,  for  the  first, 
last,  and  only  time  in  his  life,  ventured  to 
think  that  Sister  Martha  could  be  mistaken 
in  imagining  Anna  was,  or  ever  could  be, 
anything  but  absolute  perfection. 

As  to  Anna  herself,  still  happily  guileless 
enough  to  love  and  value  the  good  sister, 
she  appreciated  her  teachings,  and  profited 
so  well  by  them  that  she  passed  the  perilous 
transition  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  safety, 
and  was  now,  though  the  acknowledged 
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bel’e  and  beauty  of  St.  Andre,  still  simple- 
hearted,  modest,  retiring,  and  industrious,  as 
became  a girl  of  her  station;  not  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  attractions — for  that  was 
impossible — but  too  sensible  to  be  vain  of 
them  or  to  aim  at  being  admitted  into  soci- 
ety above  her  education  and  prospects  ; or, 
as  even  in  this  country  town  was  becoming 
common  with  girls  less  well  trained  than  she 
was,  to  ape  the  higher  classes  and  “ follow 
the  fashions”  in  her  dress. 

“ Believe  me,  my  dear  girl,”  Sister  Martha 
once  said  to  her,  “ our  good  God  places  at 
our  very  doors  the  means  to  be  happy.  It 
is  foolish  ho  go  out  of  our  appointed  way  to 
seek  them,  and  a still  greater  folly  to  sup- 
pose we  will  find  them  in  the  gratifications 
of  vanity.  It  is  not  fine  clothes  that  make 
a light  heart,  nor  does  handsoifie  furniture 
give  quiet  and  cheerfulness  to  the  mind. 
All  that  makes  the  real  happiness  of  life  is 
found  in  peace  of  soul,  in  useful,  industrious 
habits,  and  the  life  of  affectionate  family 
union  which  God  has  sanctified  and  blessed.” 

Anna  was  not  perfect,  good  girl  as  she 
was.  She  had  been  tempted  to  envy  some- 
what two  or  three  of  her  companions  among 
the  towns-people  who  had  married  above 
their  rank  and  gone  to  live  in  Metz  in  a 
style  far  above  their  previous  chcumstances. 
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The  bustle  and  show  of  these  brilliant  wed- 
dings had  caused  quite  a flutter  in  the  place, 
and  unsettled  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the 
young  people.  This  was  the  test  and  turn- 
ing-point of  Sister  Martha’s  wise  foresight 
in  guarding  Anna  against  the  seductions  of 
the  world  ; the  young  girl  herself,  by  the  aid 
of  these  wise  counsels,  making  her  election 
of  the  life  she  would  choose  under  God’s 
providence.  For  a little  while  she  was  rest- 
less and  dissatisfied  with  her  lot  ; full  of 
distaste  for  the  humble  occupations  of  her 
mother  and  the  plain,  substantial,  but 
homely  comforts  of  her  father’s  house.  She 
was  disposed  to  put  herself  in  the  way  of 
making  a marriage  like  those  which  excited 
her  envy  ; nor  were  opportunities  wanting 
for  this.  But  Sister  Martha’s  clear-headed 
representations  and  earnest  entreaties  won 
the  day ; Anna  resolutely  turned  away  from 
the  associations  which  were  likely  to  pervert 
her,  and  made  up  her  mind  with  a good 
grace  to  be  nothing  more  than  a plain  far- 
mer’s daughter,  and,  if  she  ever  married,  a 
farmer’s  wife  like  her  mother  before  her. 
She  had  her  reward  speedily  in  the  tran- 
quillity and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  en- 
sued on  this  decision,  and  from  this  time  she 
became  the  light  and  joy  of  her  own  home 
and  an  example  for  all  those  of  her  age  and 
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sex.  As  to  Frangois,  who  had  seen  with 
consternation  what  was  going  on  and  trem- 
bled for  the  result,  he  renounced  energeti- 
cally his  treasonable  doubts  of  Sister  Mar- 
tha’s judgment,  and  would  have  thanked 
her  on  his  knees,  if  he  had  dared,  for  having 
saved  Anna  from  a life  of  mere  worldliness 
and  vanity;  but  he  did  not  dare,  for  his 
doubts,  his  fears,  and  his  relief  he  felt 
obliged  to  keep  all  to  himself,  lest,  in  tell- 
ing them,  he  should  betray  his  own  feelings 
towards  his  master’s  daughter. 

Changes  were  at  hand  for  all,  as  unlooked 
for  as  the  means  Providence  used  to  bring 
them  about.  Without  cause  and  without 
results  not  even  the  winds  blow  or  the 
clouds  gather  in  the  heavens  ; not  one  drop 
of  rain  falls  but  to  fulfil  some  purpose  in 
the  will  of  God’s  beneficent  providence  ; 
nor  are  wise  and  merciful  ends  forgotten 
even  in  the  ravages  of  the  most  awful 
storms  that  sweep  over  land  and  sea,  ap- 
parently dealing  out  only  disaster  and  de- 
struction. One  Sunday,  after  Vespers,  Anna 
Maury  persuaded  Sister  Martha  to  go  home 
with  her  ; it  was  Anna’s  fete  day,  the  26th 
of  July,  when  the  Church  honors  the  mother 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  young  girl 
wished  to  show  her  friend  the  gifts  sent  to 
her  by  her  marraine  and  others.  It  was 
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a sultry  day.  For  nearly  a week  the  heat 
had  been  intense  day  and  night,  and  every 
evening  heavy  clouds  had  darkened  the  sky, 
with  frequent  flashes  of  lightning  and  hoarse 
thunder,  but  not  one  drop  of  rain  fell  ; when 
morning  came  the  clouds  disappeared  and 
the  sun  shone  with  overpowering  brilliancy 
and  scorching  heat  on  the  parched  earth 
and  shrivelled  trees  and  herbage.  Vegeta- 
tion was  almost  destroyed,  animals  droop- 
ed, and  human  beings  panted  for  breath  in 
the  intolerable  glare  and  heat ; all  were  ex- 
hausted and  suffering.  People  scarcely  spoke 
of  anything  but  the  excessive  sultriness  of 
the  weather,  and  wondered  what  would-  be- 
come of  them  if  a speedy  rain  did  not  come 
to  save  the  harvest,  if,  indeed,  that  were  still 
possible.  Every  one  was  watching  the  signs 
of  the  weather  and  questioning  his  neighbor 
as  to  what  he  thought.  Sister  Martha  ad- 
dressed the  question  to  Peter  Maury,  whom 
she  found  in  his  garden  sadly  surveying 
his  plants  and  vines,  sunburnt,  dusty,  and 
withering. 

“ Ah ! sister,”  he  responded,  “ I fear  less 
the  destruction  that  will  be  caused  by  the 
drought  than  the  sudden  change  likely  to  fol- 
low it.  I believe  we  shall  have  this  evening 
an  awful  storm,  and  that  hail  will  fall  in  large 
quantities  ; ruin  will  result  where  it  falls.” 
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“It  looks  like  a violent  storm,  truly;  I 
think  I had  better  hurry  home,”  she  said 
anxiously. 

“ Oh ! no,  dear  sister,  rather  stay  with 
us ; your  presence  will  be  a protection,” 
said  Francois,  who  was  watering  Anna’s 
flowers. 

“That’s  so,”  said  Peter;  “while  you  are 
with  us,  sister,  we  will  be  safe.” 

“ Flatterers  ! ” said  Sister  Martha,  blushing, 
and  laughing  too  ; “ do  you  want  to  make 
me  cease  to  love  you?” 

“ I defy  you  to  stop  loving  us,  try  as  you 
will,”  said  Anna;  “you  know  well  enough 
you  love  every  soul  in  St.  Andre,  and  you 
love  us  best  of  all.” 

“ I must  confess  that  is  more  than  half 
true,”  said  Sister  Martha ; “ when  here 

among  you  I really  feel  as  if  in  my  own 
family.  But  I actually  must  go.  Our  two 
young  sisters  are  alone  in  the  house,  and 
they  may  be  frightened  if  the  storm  comes 
up,  as  your  father  supposes.” 

“ Just  come  in  one  minute  to  see  my 
books  and  say  a word  to  my  mother,” 
pleaded  Anna,  drawing  Sister  Martha  to- 
wards the  house. 

They  had  hardly  entered  when  a furious 
gust  of  wind  banged  the  outer  door  to  after 
them.  Annette  flew  to  the  windows,  al- 
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ready  darkened  by  a whirlwind  bearing  up 
a cloud  of  dust  and  dead  leaves. 

“How  do  you  do,  and  good-by!  Madame 
Maury,”  said  Sister  Martha.  “ I must  run 
for  it.  The  storm  will  break  directly.” 

“You  are  too  late,  sister,”  said  Peter,  en- 
tering out  of  breath ; “ the  slates  are  torn 
from  the  roofs  and  dancing  in  the  air  like  so 
many  butterflies,  and  our  neighbor’s  chim- 
ney has  been  blown  down.  You  could  not 
make  your  way  without  danger  to  your  life.” 
As  he  uttered  the  last  word  the  room  be- 
came suddenly  so  darkened  that  they  could 
not  see  each  other’s  faces  distinctly,  and  an 
awful  roll  of  thunder  seemed  to  pass  directly 
over  the  house  with  prolonged  reverbera- 
tions, and  flashes  of  lightning  filled  the  place 
with  momentarily  livid  light,  more  terrible 
than  the  darkness. 

“ God  protect  us ! ” said  Peter,  as  they  all 
signed  themselves  with  the  cross.  “ What  a 
fearful  storm!  Come,  hurry  in,  Frangois  ! ” 
he  called  out,  opening  the  door  slightly ; 
“do  you  want  to  be  maimed  or  killed?” 

“ I was  putting  boards  over  the  hot-bed 
frames,  and  fastening  the  shutters  of  the  out- 
houses, as  it  is  so  likely  to  hail.  See,  it  be- 
gins now.”  A slight  pattering  was  heard  on 
the  windows  for  a second  or  two,  then  the 
noise  abruptly  became  deafening,  and  huge 
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hailstones  poured  down  the  wide  chimney 
and  rolled  out  on  the  floor.  Francois  hurried 
to  the  windows  and  raised  them  to  draw  to 
the  shutters,  though  he  risked  having  his 
eyes  destroyed  by  the  sharply-pointed  hail 
which  was  hurled  through  the  air  with  force 
enough  to  inflict  serious  wounds.- 

“ My  God  ! ” said  he,  looking  at  his  hands, 
which  were  deeply  cut  in  several  places  and 
bleeding  freely,  “all  will  go  to  destruction  in 
the  fields.  Oh  ! what  a pity  it  will  be  ; our 
wheat  was  so  fine ! ” 

“ It  will  be  utter  ruin,”  said  Peter  deject- 
edly, “ for  everything  ” ; while  Annette  and 
her  daughter  wept  more  because  they  were 
appalled  with  terror  than  for  sorrow. 

“ Pray,  pray  to  God,  my  friends,”  said  Sis- 
ter Martha ; “ he  alone  can  avert  the  disas- 
ters you  dread.”  She  fell  on  her  knees  as 
did  the  rest,  but  the  winds,  the  thunder,  and 
lightning  seemed  to  redouble  their  fury,  and 
the  hail  continued  to  fall  in  enormous  masses 
and  with  such  noise  that  they  could  not  hear 
each  other,  though  speaking  in  the  loudest 
tones. 

They  continued  kneeling,  awe-struck;  it 
was  as  if  the  dissolution  of  the  world  had 
come.  In  the  midst  of  the  mighty  noise 
of  the  elements  the  lightning  struck  the 
chimney,  heavy  stones  rolled  down,  detach- 
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ing  the  crane  in  their  way  and  overturning  a 
large  pot  of  boiling  water,  scalding  somewhat 
two  large  dogs  which  were  crouching  on  the 
hearth,  and  who  added  to  the  uproar  their 
dismal  howls  as  they  fled  to  a corner  of  the 
room. 

Anna,  with  one  sharp  cry,  fell  forward  into 
Sister  Martha’s  arms  and  lay  there  insensi- 
ble. They  believed  for  a few  minutes  she 
had  been  struck  dead.  But  with  that  out- 
burst the  storm  had  exhausted  itself  and 
passed  rapidly  away.  When  Anna  revived 
her  father  forgot,  in  his  thankfulness  that  she 
was  spared,  the  ruin  the  storm  had  wrought; 
but  this  forgetfulness  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  they  had  made  sure  Anna  was 
not  hurt,  but  simply  frightened,  Peter  hur- 
ried out,  though  the  rain  was  still  drop- 
ping, to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done.  He  was  followed  by  Francois, 
who  was  apparently  even  more  sad  and  dis- 
turbed than  himself. 

Sister  Martha  went  out  with  them  ; but  it 
was  to  hurry  home,  where  she  found  her 
young  sisters  full  of  alarm  at  her  absence. 

In  traversing  the  village  on  her  return 
she  had  seen  many  women  in  tears  and 
heard  loud  lamentations.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants, more  anxious  even  than  Pete; 
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Maury,  had  already  explored  the  country  a 
little,  and  came  home  utterly  disheartened. 
The  destruction  was  entire,  and  all  the  fields 
seemed  laid  waste.  All  was  desolation  and 
hopeless  ruin.  The  green  wheat  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  prostrate  as  if  it  had  been  mown. 
The  hay-stacks  had  been  carried  by  the  wind 
to  the  river,  and  were  scattered  far  and 
wide.  The  unripened  grapes,  broken  off  the 
vines,  lay  about  to  wither  in  the  sun  ; and 
not  only  was  the  vintage  of  the  season  de- 
stroyed, but  the  vine-stocks  set  for  the  next 
year’s  growth  were  so  injured  by  the  hail  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  any  good  from  them. 
Torrents  of  water  had  washed  the  earth  from 
the  roots  of  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  a de- 
bris of  gravel  and  small  stones,  washed  down 
Irom  higher  land,  was  deposited  in  many 
places  over  a large  extent  of  ground.  Walls 
were  undermined  by  the  water  and  blown 
down  by  the  wind.  Trees  were  not  only 
stripped  bare  of  their  fruit  and  foliage,  but 
the  very  branches  were  torn  off  from  many, 
leaving  only  the  sturdy  trunk  standing; 
others  had  been  distorted  and  twisted  by  the 
hurricane,  and  some  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
roots  and  hurled  to  a distance  like  so  many 
straws. 

In  the  town  itself  not  a few  accidents  had 
happened  ; one  half-built  house  was  thrown 
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down  and  lay  a mass  of  rubbish,  roofs  had 
been  carried  away,  and  few  windows  had 
any  whole  panes  of  glass  left. 

Sister  Martha  mourned  with  the  poor  peo- 
ple, many  of  whom  feared  utter  destitution 
would  result  to  them,  and  she  strove  to  con- 
sole them  and  speak  hopefully ; but  when 
she  at  last  entered  her  own  dwelling,  she  was 
so  pallid  and  overcome  that  the  sisters  were 
terrified,  until  a burst  of  tears  relieved  her 
overcharged  heart. 

“ Pray,  my  sisters,”  she  said,  “ for  God  has 
sent  an  awful  trial  to  this  unhappy  place  ; 
and,  if  he  does  not  afford  us  special  help, 
I do  not  know  how  we  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide for  all  in  need  of  aid  who  will  have 
recourse  to  us.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EVEN  yet  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  in- 
flicted by  this  memorable  storm  was 
not  known  ; it  took  some  days  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  extent  of  its  ravages  and 
how  far  the  desolation  caused  by  it  had  ex- 
tended. Those  who  had  before  hardly  been 
able  to  make  a livelihood  by  hard  toil  were 
now  reduced  to  beggary  ; others,  who  had 
depended  on  the  harvest  to  pay  their  debts  of 
the  year,  suddenly  became  needy  and  strug- 
gling; small  landholders  became  straiten- 
ed and  unable  to  help  their  neighbors  with 
loans  ; and  even  the  wealthy,  who  had  other 
resources  than  their  lands,  yet  contracted 
their  expenses  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
their  losses  on  the  harvest  and  vintage. 

Peter  Maury,  who,  before  the  storm,  had 
never  seen  his  fields  covered  with  finer  crops 
or  his  vines  promising  a richer  yield,  was  so 
overcome  with  dejection  at  not  finding  one 
blade  of  wheat  nor  one  grape  left  that  lie 
fell  ill,  and  for  three  months  hovered  bq- 
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tween  life  and  death.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  he  had  bought  several  fields,  which 
were  to  be  paid  for  from  this  season’s  profits. 
The  harvest  being  destroyed,  he  knew  not 
where  to  find  the  first  dollar  to  meet  this 
indebtedness.  But  for  this  he  might  have 
held  up  under  the  weight  of  his  trouble  ; as 
it  was,  he  could  neither  return  the  fields  to 
•the  seller  nor  sell  them  himself  to  obtain 
money  to  pay  for  them.  It  was  a sore  strait 
for  an  honest  man  to  be  in. 

By  October  the  doctor  gave  hopes  of  his 
life  being  saved,  but  great  care  would  be 
needed  to  make  him  able  to  work  again  ; 
for  a long  while  entire  repose  would  be 
needful.  Frangois  gladly  took  the  care  of 
all  on  himself,  and  set  to  work  to  attend  to 
the  autumn’s  duties.  He  ploughed  the 
land,  and  in  due  time  sowed  the  winter 
grain  ; he  trimmed  the  vines  and  planted 
an  unusually  large  number  of  sets;  did  what 
was  possible  to  put  the  walls  and  outbuild- 
ings into  good  order  again  ; and  during  the 
winter,  which  is  usually  a leisure  time  on  a 
farm,  he  worked  hard,  replacing  the  earth 
washed  away  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  in 
the  orchard,  and  getting  the  vegetable  garden 
into  order  for  planting.  Spring  returned, 
and,  spite  of  all  the  nursing  of  wife  and 
daughter  and  good  Sister  Martha,  Peter 
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Maury  was  still  weak  and  ailing.  He  spoke, 
nevertheless,  of  going  to  work,  and  would 
probably  have  held  obstinately  to  his  pur- 
pose, if  Frangois  had  not  threatened  to  leave 
him  if  he  persisted  in  undertaking  such  a 
risk. 

“ I am  no  longer  a child,”  said  the  good 
fellow,  with  a well-assumed  air  of  injured 
dignity,  “and  I hope  I do  not  need  over- 
looking to.  do  my  work  faithfully.  The 
work  is  done,  and  done  in  its  proper  time, 
whether  or  no  you  are  always  overseeing  it. 
If  you- can’t  keep  quiet  and  trust  me,  I may 
as  well  take  myself  off  to  a place  where  they 
will  do  that.  Over  at  Belleview  farm  they 
need  an  upper  hand.” 

“ They  give  high  wages  at  Belleview,” 
said  Peter  gloomily;  “I  would  advise  you 
to  go,  and  I must  do  the  best  I can.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest?  Do  you  really  tell 
me  to  go,  Mr.  Maury?”  asked  Frangois,  in 
his  dismay  forgetting  his  assumption  of  hurt 
feelings. 

“ Certainly  I do,  my  man  ; I am  not  rich 
now,  and  I can’t  pay  you  what  you  really 
earn.” 

“And  so  you  will  drive  me  away,  whether 
1 will  or  no?  I don’t  feel  you  are  treating 
me  fight,  Mr.  Maury.” 

“Who  talks  of  driving  you  away? ’’said 
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the  invalid  irritably.  “ I merely  responded 
to  your  desire  to  go  elsewhere  and  better 
yourself.  That’s  quite  another  thing.” 

“ Well,  to  my  mind  I’ll  be  doing  the  best 
for  myself  to  stay  where  I am,  now  and  al- 
ways. I don’t  see  how  I would  be  better- 
ing myself  by  leaving  here.  I’d  get  higher 
wages,  you  say — a fine  thing  to  be  sure  ! As 
if  money  was  the  only  thing  to  care  for!  As 
if  our  house,  and  our  fields,  and  our  beasts 
were  of  no  account  ! You  see  I can’t  help 
saying  ours.  What  other  home  have  I ever 
known  ? ” 

“And  you  say  rightly,  Frangois  dear,”  said 
Annette,  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder; 
“are  not  you  just  like  a son  to  us?  As  for 
me,  I can’t  feel  otherwise  than  a mother  does 
towards  you.  Even  if  they  offer  you  better 
wages  at  Belleview,  I say,  Don’t  go  ! Stay 
with  us,  my  boy  ; you  can  never  be  as  happy 
away  from  us.” 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Maury.  You  are  good 
and  kind  to  me.” 

“ And  I am  bad  and  cross,  I suppose,”  re- 
marked Peter. 

“ I don’t  say  that  exactly,  but  you  have 
provoked  me  to  talk  of  leaving  you,”  said 
P"  ran  go  is  ruefully;  “ if  you  want  me  to  for- 
get all  this,  the  only  way  to  do  it  will  be  for 
you  to  submit  to  leave  matters  in  my  hands 
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entirely  till  you  are  quite  well,  which  will 
be  all  the  sooner  for  your  keeping  quiet.” 

“ Well,  if  it  must  be  so  it  must,”  said  the 
invalid  resignedly  ; “ and  all  I can  say  is,  I 
hope  the  good  God  will  enable  me  to  do 
you  justice  some  time.” 

There  seemed  little  hope  of  this  coining  to 
pass  very  soon.  The  old  adage  made  itself 
dismally  true  in  this  case  also  : “ Misfor- 

tunes never  come  singly  ” ; or  rather,  to 
speak  more  Christianly,  Providence— who 
willed  for  this  good  man  “ that  he  should 
be  a little  slighted  and  humbled,  and  should 
fall  in  the  sight  of  men  ; that  he  should  be 
afflicted  with  sufferings  and  diseases,  that 
afterward  he  should  rise  again  in  the  dawn- 
ing of  a new  light  ” to  a higher  condition 
of  soul — would  thoroughly  try  him  and  sift 
out  the  chaff  completely. 

An  old  aunt  of  Annette’s,  from  whom 
they  had  reasonably  counted  on  a good  lega- 
cy, died  just  at  this  time  and  left  all  her 
property  to  a far-away  cousin.  The  same 
day  this  news  arrived  the  barn — <x  newly- 
built  one,  and  still  uninsured — caught  fire 
in  some  unaccountable  way,  and  was  burnt 
down  with  three-fourths  of  its  contents,  the 
small  provision  of  forage  Frangois  had  con- 
trived to  collect  for  the  cattle  till  the  new 
crop  of  grass  should  come  up. 
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Peter  Maury  was  almost  crushed  under 
these  repeated  trials.  Pie  did  not  murmur, 
certainly,  for  he  had  become  resigned  in 
some  measure  to  misfortune ; but  he  did 
not  see  his  way  ever  to  clear  himself  from 
debt,  and  the  integrity  of  his  mind  made 
this  a heavy  burden  to  him,  though  his  cre- 
ditor was  not  pressing,  knowing  he  had  an 
honest  man  to  deal  with.  He  could  not  get 
really  well  with  this  anxiety  weighing  him 
down.  He  had  no  disease  now,  but  a 
general  lassitude  oppressed  him  ; he  could 
scarcely  eat  anything,  and  never  had  quiet 
sleep.  There  seemed  little  hope  of  his  ever 
recovering  his  full  strength.  Sister  Martha 
came  to  see  him  daily.  She  was  much  con- 
cerned about  his  prolonged  debility,  and  still 
more  because  of  the  depression  of  mind  it 
seemed  impossible  to  relieve.  It  must  be 
remarked  Peter  Maury  never  spoke,  even 
to  his  wife,  of  the  principal  cause  of  his 
sadness ; all  attributed  it  to  his  broken 
health. 

The  year  dragged  on  ; summer  and  autumn 
had  passed,  and.  winter  also  once  more,  and 
Peter  was  no  better.  Franqois,  by  dint 
of  energy  and  activity,  got  through  all  there 
was  to  be  done.  Anna  was  becoming  a 
singularly  fine  young  woman ; sedate  and 
yet  cheerful,  observing,  sympathetic,  and 
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devoted  to  her  parents,  she  alone  divined 
the  cause  of  her  father’s  deep  depression. 
She  perceived,  as  clearly  as  he  did,  that  the 
interest  it  was  needful  to  pay  on  the  price 
of  the  fields  until  the  principal  debt  was 
cleared  off  was  larger  than  the  profits  from 
them  would  be  for  some  years,  and  it  could 
only  be  paid  by  taking  from  funds  needed 
for  necessaries  ; and  that,  finally,  there  would 
be  no  other  way  to  end  the  whole  difficulty, 
if  things  went  on  thus,  than  to  sell  part  of 
her  father’s  original  patrimony.  Her  heart 
ached  with  his,  but,  like  him,  she  kept  si- 
lence, not  seeing  any  resource. 

One  day  Peter  sat  in  the  sun  on  a bench 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  talking  with 
Sister  Martha.  Anna  and  her  mother  were 
busy  near  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  Fran- 
cois was  near  by,  mending  harness,  with  a 
very  meditative  and  sober  face.  All  of  a 
sudden  he  threw  his  work  down  and  struck 
Ilia  brow  with,  his  fist,  uttering  some  inarti- 
culate sound  cf  impatience. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Mra. 
Maury. 

“Just  this:  Lam  at  my  wits’  end  to  guess 
what  does  make  the  master  so  down-hearted. 

I fancy  sometimes  he  does  not  think  the 
farm  is  properly  managed  : and  that  makes 
me  doleful  in  my  turn.  ’ 
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“ Everybody  says  our  lands  are  the  be5:t 
tilled  in  ten  miles  round,”  said  Anna.  “ Me 
lias  not  thought  of  such  a thing,  depend 
on  it.  It  is  a very  different  matter  that 
worries  him,  my  good  Francois.” 

“ You  know  what  it  is,  then,  Miss  Anna?  ” 
asked  he. 

“Yes,  I think  I do  know,  but  it  is  no  use 
telling  ; nobody  can  help  in  the  matter.” 

“If  you  are  so  sure  of  that,  I will  not 
urge  you  to  speak,”  remarked  Francois, 
afraid  of  seeming  intrusive. 

“ I will,  though,”  said  Mrs.  Maury.  “ I 
want  to  know  for  my  own  satisfaction  ; so 
come,  Anna,  speak  out,  and  all  the  more 
because  Francois  is  here.  Fie  is  our  best 
friend.” 

“ He  is  indeed,”  said  the  young  girl, 
glancing  at  Frangois,  with  the  color  deepen- 
ing in  her  cheeks;  “and  at  least,  when  he 
knows,  he  will  see  there  is  no  need  for  him 

to  torment  himself  with  useless  fears  about 

» 

the  farm.  All  my  father’s  trouble  comes 
from  his  seeing  no  way  to  pay  his  debt  to 
Jacques  Landry.” 

“ I really  believe  you  are  right,”  said  her 
mother.  “ Neither  we  nor  those  who  came 
before  us  ever  had  debts.  When  Peter 
took  this  one  on  himself  he  said  to  me:  ‘ I 
shall  feel  it  like  a yoke  on  my  neck  till  it  is 
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paid.’  But  who  knows  what  is  to  happen  ? 
The  sum  was  large  for  people  like  us,  and 
it  will  take  more  than  one  year  to  get  over 
the  loss  of  last  year’s  harvest  and  vintage, 
not  to  speak  of  our  other  misfortunes.” 
And  poor  Mrs.  Maury  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  apron  and  went  on  paring  her  vegeta- 
bles. 

Frangois  said  nothing,  but,  after  glancing 
through  the  open  door  towards  the  bench 
from  which  Sister  Martha  was  just  rising, 
he  took  the  horse-collar  and  went  out. 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” asked  Peter. 

“To  the  saddler’s,  to  get  him  to  fix  this 
collar,  which  galls  old  Whitey,”  said  Fran- 
gois, catching  Sister  Martha’s  eye. 

“ Wait  for  me  till  I have  spoken  a word 
to  Mrs.  Maury,”  she  said,  guessing  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  her;  “our  way  is 
the  same.” 

They  talked  earnestly  as  they  went,  and  as 
they  separated  the  good  sister  said  : “ Now 
it  is  all  settled  ; do  not  be  uneasy  about 
anything.  I will  write  to  Mr.  Heliot  at 
once.” 

Frangois  returned  singing — a thing  he  had 
not  done  for  many  a month. 

“ How  merry  you  seem  !”  said  Peter,  who 
had  heard  him  from  quite  a distance. 

“ I do  feel  quite  gay,”  answered  Fran- 
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gois.  “ Do  you  know  Sister  Martha  has 
promised  me  you  will  be  strong  and  hearty 
as  ever  soon  ? ” 

“ May  God  grant  that ! ” said  poor  An- 
nette, but  she  looked  at  her  husband’s  wan 
face  and  stooping  form,  and  turned  sadly 

away. 

✓ 

This  was  on  a Monday  evening,  and  on 
the  next  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Heliot  came 
bright  and  early,  and  wras  warmly  welcomed 
by  all  the  family,  but  by  Frangois  most 
joyously  of  all.  He  reddened  and  paled, 
laughed,  and  then,  for  some  unaccountable 
cause,  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  had 
not  quite  lost  his  old  facility  for  crying  very 
easily. 

“ Let  us  go  out  and  take  a look  at  the 
saplings  you  have  been  setting  out,”  said 
Mr.  Heliot,  while  they  were  waiting  for 
Peter  to  get  dressed  for  Mass. 

They  went  into  the  garden  together,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone  Mr.  Heliot  hand- 
ed Frangois  two  rolls  of  bills,  one  contain- 
ing four  hundred  dollars,  saying  as  he  gave 
this  : “ It  is  the  result  of  all  your  savings, 
with  the  compound  interest.”  Then  he 
placed  the  other  roll  in  the  young  man’s 
hand  without  any  remark  ; this  last  was 
five  hundred  dollars,  in  notes  of  one  hundred 
each.  Frangois  unrolled  it  and  gazed  at 
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the  sum  in  utter  bewilderment.  To  him  it 
seemed  an  enormous  amount,  and  lie  had 
not  had  the  slightest  expectation  of  such  an 
addition  to  his  own  savings.  “ Is  this  reall} 
five  hundred  dollars,  besides  my  own  sav- 
ings,  you  have  brought  me?  ” he  asked  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak.  “ Oh  ! thanks,  Mr. 
Heliot,  a ' thousand  times  over.  For  this 
amount  I would  have  given  my  life  ! Now, 
now  all  can  be  paid  off!  My  good  mas- 
ter will  not  die  ! Mr.  Heliot,”  he  continued 
"after  a pause,  “ don’t  think  Mr.  Maury  is 
ruined  ; he  has  a good  farm  still,  and  it 
will  pay  yet.  In  a year  or  two  this  money 
can  be  returned  to  you  ; but  nothing  can 
repay  you  for  having  saved  an  honest  man’s 
life.” 

“ It  will  not  be  I who  saved  it,  however,” 
answered  Mr.  Heliot;  “ it  will  be  you,  and 
you  only,  Francois.  Both  of  these  sums  be- 
long to  you.  I would  not  stand  in  your  way 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  I who  give  you  the 
money,  either,  but  another  person  who  does 
not  choose  to  be  known,  who  long  ago  gave 
this  sum  into  my  keeping  for  you.  Take  it, 
then,  and  act  as  your  good  and  generous 
heart  prompts  you  to  do.” 

“ Another  person  ? Ah  ! Mr.  Heliot,  don't 
deny  it,  for  it  is  no  use;  you  only  want  to 
avoid  being  thanked.” 
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“ No,  Frangois;  I give  you  my  word  it  is 
not  I.  It  is  many  years  since  the  original 
sum  was  put  to  interest  in  order  to  accumu- 
late a little  capital  to  set  you  out  in  life. 
But  it  is  judged  good  and  right  to  let  you 
have  it  novv,  to  use  in  aiding  a worthy  man 
who  has  been  a true  friend  to  you.” 

“ Still,*  Mr.  Heliot,  it  would  make  me 
much  happier  to  know  the  name  of  my 
benefactor.” 

“ I would,  my  dear  fellow,  but  I promised 
not  to  tell  it.” 

“ If  the  sisters  had  anything  of  their  own 
to  give,  I’d  believe  it  was  Sister  Martha. 
But,  ah  ! I see.  You  say  you  have  had  it  for 
me  a long  time  ? She  did  it,  then,  before 
she  became  a sister.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Heliot,  seeing  the  secret 
was  out  ; “ and  I have  the  same  sum  for  Eu- 
gene. Miss  Senars  made  one  only  condition 
— that,  when  the  time  came  for  you  to  have 
it,  you  should  be  found  deserving.” 

“ And  to  think  I can  never,  never  do  any- 
thing to  show  my  gratitude  for  all  Sister 
Martha  has  done  for  me,  and  now  making 
me  so  unspeakably  happy  ! ” said  the  young 
man,  with  almost  pain  in  his  voice. 

“ Not  so,”  said  Mr.  Heliot  ; “ you  cannot 
better  show  your  sense  of  her  kindness  than 
by  continuing  to  be  what  you  are — good, 
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steady,  industrious,  and  faithful,  and  above 
all  regular  in  the  practice  of  your  religious 
duties.” 

“O  sir!  all  these  things  are  so  easy  to 
do  ; I could  not  help  doing  them.  How  can 
it  count  for  gratitude?” 

“You  are  really  a first-rate  fellow,”  said 
Mr.  Heliot,  shaking  hands  with  the  young 
man.  “I  shall  always  thank  Providence  for 
having  made  me  the  means  of  aiding  you  at 
the  beginning.” 

“ And  I,  Mr.  Heliot,  will  never  forget 
that,  without  you,  I might  have  been  an 
ignorant,  miserable  vagabond — perhaps  even 
a thief.  I do  not  think  I ever  forget  this  a 
single  day.”  Francois  turned  away;  for  he 
felt  the  tears  coming,  and  he  was  shy  of  let- 
ting Mr.  Heliot  see  his  old  failing. 

He  met  Maury  coming  along,  supporting 
himself  by  his  cane,  to  rejoin  Mr.  Heliot. 
He  made  the  invalid  sit  down  on  a bench 
where  the  sun  shone  pleasantly  and  reviving- 
ly,  and  sat  down  himself  also.  Peter  was 
surprised.  Frangois  was  looking  at  him 
with  a face  working  with  emotion,  and  his 
hands  restlessly  snapping  into  small  pieces  a 
dead  twig  he  had  picked  up.  He  was  trying 
to  devise  a suitable  way  to  make  his  offering 
to  his  master  without  giving  him  pain  from 
the  greatness  of  the  obligation.  “ It’s  beau- 
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tiful  weather,  sir,”  lie  said  at  last,  in  despair 
of  finding  proper  words  for  his  purpose.  “ I 
guess  it  will  be  pretty  warm  by  and  by.” 

“ I should  think  so,”  said  Peter  ; “ spring 
is  really  coming  on.  But  why  did  you  make 
me  sit  down  here?  There  is  Mr.  Heliot 
waiting  for  us,  all  alone.” 

“ Because  I have  something  to  say  to  you  ; 
but  first  you  must  promise  me  not  to  be 
vexed.” 

“ Eh  ? Surely  you  know  well  enough,  my 
good  lad,  that  I can’t  be  vexed  with  or  scold 
you,  let  what  may  happen.  You  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done  as  matters  are,  and  work 
like  four  men  instead  of  one ; it  is  never 
your  fault  if  things  will  go  wrong.  It’s  all 
as  it  happens  ; there  is  no  master  to  see  to 
things  going  as  they  ought.  Come,  out  with 
it ; what’s  the  matter  now  ? Speak  out  ; I’ll 
take  all  quietly  enough.” 

“Oh!  nothing  bad;  please  don’t  think 
that,  for  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Do  I look 
like  the  bearer  of  ill  news,  Mr.  Maury?” 

“ Well,  you  do  look  quite  upset  by  some- 
thing; whether  good  or  bad  I can’t  tell.” 

“ It’s  joy,  Mr.  Maury,  and  surprise.  Why, 

I can  hardly  believe  it.  Only  think,  sir,  I 
am  quite  a rich  man  of  a sudden  ! ” 

“ Rich  ! You  ? So  much  the  better,  my 
good  fellow  ; you  deserve  it,  however  it  has 
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happened.  What  was  it  ? Have  you  drawn 
a prize  in  a lottery  ? ” 

“ Not  I ; I’d  think  it  money  lost  if  spent 
on  lottery-tickets.  But  I’ve  drawn  a prize 
for  all  that-— two  of  them  ; one  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  and  one  of  five  hundred. 
That’s  a good  big  lump  of  money,  an’t  it  ? ” 
u A nice  sum  indeed  ; and  where  did  it  all 
come  from  ? ” . 

“ The  first  amount  from  my  wages,  and 
presents  made  me,  and  saved  up,  as  you 
know  ; the  other  was  a sum  given  to  Mr. 
Heliot  for  me  while  I was  little.  But  I feel 
quite  at  a loss  what  to  do  with  all  this 
money,  Mr.  Maury.  You  know  the  savings- 
bank  does  not  take  large  sums,  and  if  it  did 
I would  not  care  to  have  it  where  it  would 
only  draw  three  per  cent.,  when  it  can  law- 
fully have  five.” 

“ Right  and  reasonable,”  said  Peter,  smil- 
ing; “ now  you  are  a man  of  means,  you  must 
consider  how  to  make  them  grow.  Money 
makes  money.  Suppose  you  give  this  into 
the  care  of  Mr.  Sourdes,  the  banker  of  our 
town  ; he  will  give  you  a fair  rate  of  inter- 
est.” 

“ I have  no  doubt  Mr.  Sourdes  is  an  hon- 
est man,  but  I do  not  like  banks,  Mr.  Maury. 
There  are  only  two  people  in  the  world  I feel 
willing  to  trust  my  money  with — Mr.  Heliot 
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and  yourself.  Mr.  Heliot  won’t  take  it,  so 
you  will  have  to,  you  see.” 

“ Me  ! ” said  Peter,  who  was  beginning  to 
see  the  drift  of  the  young  man’s  talk. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  you,  Mr.  Maury  ; you  cer- 
tainly will  not  refuse  me  this  service — you, 
to  whom  I owe  so  much  already.” 

“ But  what  can  you  be  thinking  of,  my  lad  ? 
Confide  to  me  all  you  have,  in  the  world  ? 
You  know  perfectly  well  everything  is  going 
to  the  bad  with  me  in  all  my  own  concerns,” 
said  Maury  with  wonder  and  almost  impa- 
tience. 

“ I know  no  such  thing,  sir,”  answered 
Frangois  obstinately.  “ It  is  only  your  being 
sick  that  makes  all  look  so  to  you  ; you  have 
the  finest  land  and  most  productive  vines  in 
these  parts.  You  are  quite  well  off.” 

“ But  I am  in  debt,  Francois — you  don’t 
consider  that  ; and,  as  things  are,  my  farm  will 
cost  more  than  it  will  pay  for  some  time  to 
come.” 

“You  owe  for  those  two  fields  you  took 
of  Jacques  Landry,  and  that  is  all.  Take 
my  money,  Mr.  Maury,  and  you  won’t  owe  a 
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cent. 

“ So  it  was  to  put  me  in  this  quandary 
you  got  Mr.  H61iot  to  fetch  you  your  money, 
was  it?”  asked  Peter  in  a very  dissatisfied 
tone  of  voice. 
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“Why  do  you  say  that?”  retorted  the 
young  man,  assuming  discontent  also.  “ It 
seems  to  me  a very  simple  matter  : you  have 
always  been  kind  to  me  and  took  care  of  my 
interests,  and  I supposed  you  would  continue 
to  do  sod' 

“ I shouldn’t  be  taking  care  of  your  in- 
terests by  taking  your  money  to  use  for 
my  own.  When  once  Ill-luck  comes  to  a 
house,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it.  We 
have  had  the  tempest,  fire,  sickness;  who 
knows  what  is  coming  besides?  Your 
money  would  only  take  wings  and  fly  after 
what  is  gone  already;  this  is  why  I don’t 
wish  to  take  it,”  said  poor  Peter  ruefully. 

“ Mr.  Maury,”  said  Frangois,  rising  and 
standing  before  him,  “ you  often  told  me  l 
was  one  of  your  family — one  of  yourselves; 
that  you  looked  on  me  as  a son  of  your 
own.  Wasn’t  it  true,  then?” 

“ Certainly  it  was,  the  very  truth  ; my 
wife  and  I have  always  felt  as  if  you  were 
really  our  own,  and  we  merely  did  our 
duty  in  so  doing.  We  have  had  our  reward. 
It  is  not  likely  many  would  have  been 
found  to  act  by  us  as  you  have  done  since 
we  fell  into  trouble.” 

“ Then,  if  I am  as  a son  to  you,  why 
won’t  you  take  and  use  what  I offer? 
Would  you  not  take  from  Anna,  if  she  had 
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it  to  offer,  the  means  to  relieve  yourself 
from  the  cares  which  are  killing  you  ? ” 

“ But,  Frangois,  that  would  be  quite 
different.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  now  really 
wounded,  “ I see  it  would.  She  is  your 
own  daughter,  your  only  child,  while  I, 
spite  of  all  you  say,  am  only  your  hireling.” 

“ You  make  me  more  miserable  than 
ever,”  said  Peter  dolefully. 

“ Not  more  so  than  you  make  me,”  re- 
torted Frangois;  disappointed  and  grieved, 
he  turned  away  with  the  tears,  of  hurt  feel- 
ing gushing  out  of  his  eyes. 

“ Well,  it  has  come  to  crying  at  last,  has 
it?”  said  Peter,  half  fretfully  and  half  re- 
lentingly,  “ and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
give  up.  What  would  you  have  me  do, 
you  foolish  fellow  ? ” 

“Just  to  take  these,”  said  Frangois,  has- 
tily thrusting  his  money  into  his  master’s 
hand,  “ and  to  believe  what  is  mine  is 
yours.  Take  the  care  of  all,  please,  and 
say  no  more  about  it/’ 

“You  really  wish  it?” 

“I  really  do;  and,  if  you  make  any 
more  difficulty  in  taking  the  money,  I will 
take  myself  off  to  Belleview.” 

“So  it  comes  to  threats  too,  does  it?” 
said  Peter,  whom  contradiction  seemed  to 
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have  revived  wonderfully.  “ All  ! my  lad, 
you  know  well  I can’t  do  without  you.” 
And  rising,  he  laid  his  hands  on  Francois’ 
shoulders  and  gave  him  a friendly  shake. 
“ You  abuse  your  power;  but  wait,  and  I’ll 
be  even  with  you  yet.” 

Six  weeks  after  that  Peter  Maury  was  a 
well  man,  as  stout  and  strong  as  ever,  ap- 
parently, at  work  early  and  late  to  get  in 
a heavy  crop  of  hay.  He  had  only  Fran- 
cois and  his  daughter  to  help  him,  but  all 
worked  with  a will  and  did  wonders;  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  seemed  the  most  devoted  to  the 
honest  farmer’s  interests. 

The  day  the  last  load  was  to  be  hauled 
home  Anna  did  not  help  in  the  field  ; she 
was  busy  with  her  mother  in  the  house, 
preparing  for  company;  for  Peter  had  in- 
vited his  relations  and  friends  to  celebrate 
his  recovery.  Eugene  was  not  forgotten, 
and  he  took  care  to  come  early  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  Peter  and  his  brother  in 
storing  the  hay  in  the  hay-loft.  He  met 
the  last  load  coming  in,  and  walked  on, 
talking  with  Francois,  while  Mr.  Maury 
drove  the  cart. 

“ I suppose  you  know,”  said  Eugene, 
“ that  a few  days  ago  Miss  Anna  had  an  offer 
from  the  son  of  the  mayor  and  refused  it.” 
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“ No,”  said  Frangois,  looking  quite  star- 
tled, “ Fve  heard  nothing  said  of  it.  But 
it  would  be  quite  a splendid  match.” 

“ So  everybody  says ; but  it  seems  he 
was  too  late,  for  Mr.  Maury  has  promised 
his  daughter  to  another.” 

“ And  this  other — who  is  it  ? ” 

“ Surely  you  must  know,  brother,”  said 
Eugene  in  surprise. 

“ No,”  said  Frangois,  quite  disturbed,  “ I 
know  nothing.  I have  not  seen  any  young 
men  coming  here,  except  once  in*  a while, 
quite  accidentally.  What  you  tell  me  takes 
m-e  by  surprise.” 

“ I was  going  to  complain  of  your  mak- 
ing such  a secret  of  it,”  said  Eugene, 
glancing  curiously  at  his  brother’s  down- 
cast face,  “ but  I see  I had  no  cause.  You 
really  know  nothing?” 

“ No,  I do  not.  I can’t  understand  why 
nothing  has  been  said  to  me  by  either  my 
master  or  his  wife,  if  this  is  really  true.” 

“ Do  you  think  they  did  not  like  to  do  so, 
thinking  you  might  not  fancy  the  notion  of 
a son-in-law  in  the  house?”  asked  Eugene. 

“ Very  likely,”  responded  Frangois  gloom- 
ily. 

“What  are  you  two  talking  about?” 
asked  Maury,  who  lagged  a little  behind 
his  horses. 
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“ Nothing  particular,  sir,”  said  Eugene, 
as  his  brother  remained  silent. 

“ Oh  ! if  it  is  a secret,  you  needn’t  think 
I want  to  pry  into  it.  Every  one  has  his 
own,  Frangois,”  said  Peter  Maury  in  a 
teasing  tone. 

“ I haven’t  got  any,  I assure  you,  Mr. 
Maury,”  said  Frangois,  with  heightened 
color,  and  assuming  a careless  air. 

“ Really,  my  lad  ? ” said  Peter.  “ I don’t 
quite  believe  that.  Shall  I tell  you  what 
you  were  saying  to  yourself  not  five  min- 
utes ago  ? I am  conjurer  enough  to  divine. 
You  were  saying  the  time  was  come  for 
you  to  resolve  to  go  to  Belleview  in  good 
earnest.  Ah  ! my  boy,  you  redden.  I am 
right,  then,  it  seems.” 

They  were  just  .entering  the  barnyard, 
and  Peter  went  on  to  turn  the  horses, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  from  the 
young  man  ; but  he  exchanged  a laughing 
glance  with  Eugene,  who  seemed  suddenly 
quite  enlightened  and  relieved.  Frangois 
was  confounded ; for  he  really  had  been 
thinking,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of 
seeking  employment  elsewhere.  There  was 
no  time,  however,  to  ask  how  Peter  had 
chanced  to  hit  the  mark  so  exactly.  They 
had  to  hurry  to  put  in  the  hay,  attend  to 
the  horses,  and  get  themselves  into  their 
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holiday  clothes  ; for  the  company  was  ar- 
riving. 

It  was  a large  and  merry  party,  and 
Frangois  saw  with  pleasure  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heliot  in  the  seats  of  honor ; and  pre- 
sently, as  if  the  family  festival  could  not 
be  complete  without  her,  Sister  Martha  ap- 
peared, just  as  Anna  was  placing  on  the 
table  the  cakes  and  fruit  for  their  dessert. 
The  rules  of  .the  good  sister  did  not  permit 
her  to  share  the  dainties,  but,  when  all  had 
risen  to  salute  her,  she  gayly  took  a seat 
Peter  Maury  offered  her,  saying  “ she 
would,  at  least,  share  in  the  cheerful  talk, 
which  was  the  best  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment.” 

“ There  would  have  been  something  lack- 
ing, if  you  had  not  come,  sister,”  said  Peter. 

“ I had  seen  you  so  often  sad  and  suffer- 
ing,” answered  Sister  Martha,  “ I thought 
I had  the  right  to  see  you  well  and 
merry.” 

“Well,  I do  feel  tolerably  bright,”  re- 
plied Maury;  “still,  at  the  best  of  times 
there  always  must  be  some  contradiction. 
Now  that  all  else  goes  well  with  me,  here  is 
Frangois  thinking  of  taking  himself  off,  be- 
cause he  hears  there  is  soon  to  be  a son- 
in-law  in  the  house,  and  he  don’t  like  the 
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Frangois  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  to  have  every  one’s  attention  thus 
drawn  to  him.  Mrs.  Maury,  looking  half 
amused  and  half  concerned,  made  some 
excuse  for  rising,  and,  passing  behind  his 
chair,  laid  her  hand  with  a kind  pressure 
on  his  shoulder. 

“Tut!”  said  Peter,  “it  is  no  use  try- 
ing to  cajole  him  into  giving  up  his  pro- 
ject. He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere.  I say,  Frangois, 
how  soon  do  you  mean  to  leave?  It  had 
better  be  shortly  ; for  you  will  have  to  be 
back  for  the  wedding.” 

“ No,  Mr.  Maury,  I shall  not  be  back  for 
that.” 

“ Oh  ! but  you  must  indeed.  You  will  be 
needed,  as  it  can’t  come  off  without  you.” 

“ If  you  need  me  till  then,  sir,  I will 
wait.  Better  so,  I suppose  ; two  partings 
might  be  too  hard  to  bear.” 

“ Poor  Frangois ! It  would  cost  you 
something,  then,  to  be  no  more  able  to  say, 
‘Our  fields,  our  vines,  our  beasts,’  would 
it  not  ? Only  to  think  ! you  have  now 
been  twelve  years  with  us  ; and  don’t  you 
suppose  it  is  a sad  look-out  for  us,  too,  to 
give  you  up?  Look  there!  my  wife  is 
just  ready  to  cry  over  it.” 

“ You  arc  really  going  too  far,”  said  An- 
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net te,  starting  up  for  the  second  time,  and, 
going  to  Francois,  she  leaned  on  his  shoulder, 
clasping  his  head  in  her  motherly  embrace. 
“ Don’t  listen  to  him,  my  dear  lad  ; you 
never  shall  leave  us.  Fields  and  vineyard, 
cattle  and  house,  are  all  yours,  if  you  choose. 
It  is  true  enough  we  have  chosen  a son-in- 
law  to  our  liking — if  so  be  it  is  to  yours. 
Who  else  could  we  choose  but  yourself? 
Though  the  best  and  richest  in  town  asked 
for  Anna,  they  got  nothing  for  the  asking  ; 
for  we  had  chosen  already.” 

‘‘I!  I your  son-in-law?”  said  Francois, 
as  his  face  turned  red  and  pale,  while  stealing 
a side  glance  at  Anna,  who,  far  more  self- 
possessed,  was  yet  blushing  also  as  she  sat 
demurely  beside  Sister  Martha. 

“ If  you  have  no  objection  to  offer,”  said 
Peter  ; “ certainly  we  won’t  marry  you  by 
force.” 

“ O Mr.  Maury ! ” said  the  young  man, 
and  then  stopped,  while  his  clasped  hands 
and  radiant  face  spoke  more  than  words 
could. 

“ Nothing  to  be  grateful  to  us  for,  either,” 
observed  Annette;  “if  we  could  have  found 
a better  husband  for  our  girl,  I assure  you 
we  would  not  have  had  you.  But  I don’t 
believe  in  all  France  there  is  a lad  of  more 
worth  than  you  are,” 
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“ If  you  and  Mr.  Heliot  were  not  by,  sis- 
ter/' said  the  young  man,  turning  to  Sister 
Martha,  “ I could  not  dare  believe  what  I 
hear.  A poor  beggar,  who  came  from  the 
streets  as  I did,  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
his  master ! ” 

“ Forget  that,  Frangois,”  said  Mr.  Heliot. 
“ A man  is  what  his  conduct  makes  him; 
and  you  have  fairly  won  your  way  to  your 
present  position  and  the  respect  of  all.” 

“The  good  God  gave  you- the  grace  and 
gives  you  the  reward,”  added  Sister  Martha  ; 
“so  thank  him  and  be  happy.” 

Of  course  there  was  a gay  wedding,  but 
not  till  the  wheat  had  all  been  reaped  and 
garnered,  the  grapes  gathered  and  pressed, 
and  the  now  flourishing  farm  put  into  com- 
plete order  for  the  winter.  Then,  in  the 
pleasant  October  weather,  it  took  place. 
Very  different  was  it  from  the  showy  affair 
which,  years  before,  had  excited  Anna’s 
desires  to  make  a match  above  her  station. 
Her  two  former  companions  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  worldly  prosperity  they  had 
aimed  at,  but  neither  were  happy ; the 
health  of  one  was  broken  by  a gay  city  life, 
the  husband  of  the  other  was  a dissipated 
man  and  neglected  his  wife.  Neither  of 
them  had  retained  their  early  habits  of 
piety. 
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Anna  clasped  the  arm  of  her  husband 
closer  as,  going  out  of  church,  she  thought 
of  this,  and  silently  blessed  Sister  Martha, 
whose  influence  had  saved  her  for  a happier 

lot. 

“To  think,”  said  Mr.  Heliot  to  Sister 
Martha,  “ that  all  this  happiness — the  pros- 
perity of  a worthy  family,  your  vocation, 
and  all  that  it  has  produced — has  been, 
seemingly,  the  result  of  my  turning  back  to 
give  a word  of  kindness  to  a ragged  child, 
crying  with  cold,  on  that  bitter  New  Year’s 
evening  fourteen  years  ago!  ” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Sister  Martha  ; “we 
never  can  estimate  the  final  result  of  even  a 
chance  word,  and  there  is  more  to  come 
yet  from  the  one  you  spoke.  Truly, 

“ . ’Twas  but  a little  thing, 

Dropped  in  a heart’s  deep  well, 

But  the  good,  the  joy,  it  yet  may  bring, 

Eternity  will  tell.’  ” 
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